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Changing the 
cigarette taste 


of the world 


T began in the United States—that 
overwhelming preference for “Turkish 
Blend” cigarettes— made of Turkish and 
American tobaccos blended. And wher- 
ever the “Turkish Blend” has been intro- 
duced, men have instantly preferred it 
to any single tobacco smoked “straight.” 


For three years a “Turkish Blend,” 
Chesterfield, has been the fastest-growing 
Cigarette, over there in the homeland of 
tobacco. And because smokers’ desires 
are the same the world over, the same 
qualities of taste, fragrance, and delicacy 
of “balance” are steadily winning new 
friends for Chesterfield over here. 


NOW ON SALE IN ALL 
LARGE CITIES IN CHINA 
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and Road Oils Candles 


Lamps, Stoves and Heaters 


Branch Offices tn the Principal Cities of 


Japan Philippine Islands Turkey 
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TWO SERVICE 


To Hongkong, Manila, The |! Fg! To America—San Francisco, 


Straits, Colombo, Egypt, the Honolulu via Kobe and Yoko- 
Mediterranean and New York | hama 


Whether you’re voyaging East or West, you'll find DOLLAR Prestdent 
Liners the most comfortable and most commodious. All staterooms are outside, 
airy and tastefully furnished, 


DOLLAR LINE cuisine is world-famous 
NEXT SAILINGS FROM SHANGHAI 


SOUTH BOUND: EAST BOUND: 
PRESIDENT ADAMS PRESIDENT TAFT 
October 9 October 15 
PRESIDENT WILSON PRESIDENT WILSON 
October 12 October 29 
PRESIDENT GACFIELD PRESIDENT LINCOLU 
Otober 23 November 12 


All Southbound liners travel to Manila, each alternate liner continuing 
thence westward to Singapore and round-the-world on fortnightly schedule. - 


THE DOLLAR LINE FLEET IS ENTIRELY OF NEW CONSTRUCTION 
-—ALL OIL-BURNING STEAMSHIPS 


-SERVES THE WORLD 


AMSHIP LINE 


ROUND THE WORLD 


freight Office: 


Passenger Office: 
Robert Dollar Bldg. 


Nanking & Kiangse Roads 


Yokohama, Kobe, Tientsin, Hankow, Hongkong, Manila and Singapore 
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THE CHINA SITUATION ON THE 
EVE OF THE CONFERENCES 


FFICIAL delegations from various quarters of 
O the globe are now on their way to China to 
attend a Conference in Peking dealing with 
the question of China’s Tariff and to participate in 
an investigation of the status of extraterritoriality. 
The Tariff Conference is scheduled for October 26, 
less than four weeks from today and the 
E-xtraterritorial Commission is scheduled to begin its 
work on December 18, less than three months from 
today. These delegations will consist of men 
prominent in their home lands and they will be 
accompanied by experts on various phases of China 
and the Far Eastern situation. 


T is therefore of interest to consider the situation 
I of China as it is today on the eve of the con- 
ferences—the conditions existing in China from 
the standpoint of the political situation, the financial 
situation and from other viewpoints, particularly 
education. In last week’s issue of the Review there 
was a discussion of the financial situation showing 
there are now outstanding against the Chinese 
government, unsecured and iargely defaulted debts 
amounting roughly to Mex $775,000,000. Some are 
against the Ministry of Communications for materials 
purchased and others are against the Ministry of 
Fianance for loans advanced. The whole financial 
condition of the country is in a chaotic state, China 
having never adopted a modern system of taxation. 
The central government is running behind for vast 
sums every month and year and only manages to get 
along by borrowing at exorbitant rates from native 
and foreign banks. There never has been a division 
of financial responsibilities from the standpoint of 
the central and provincial governments and to make 
matters still worse from this standpoint, there has 
been maintained for several years a separate revolu- 
tionary government in South China which has 
incurred enormous financial obligations which in all 
probability will ultimately have to be shouldered by 
the Central government. 


need do no more than quote from an article 

by a Chinese writer, Mr. G. Zay Wood, which 
appeared under. thé ‘title, “The Educa: ional 
Imbroglio” which appeared in the ‘Review on 
September 12. Said Mr. Wood, “The present state 
of education in China is a positive disgrace, not only 
to the government authorities who are supposedly in 
direct charge of it; bat also to the entire class of 
educators and educationalists, who have naturally 
taken, by virtue of their profession, a greater interest 


i as consider the next point, education, we also 
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in it than anybody else in the country. There is at 
present no real education to speak of, and the outlook 
is so gloomy that even the most optimistic champions 
of the cause of education in China have good reasons 
to be completely disappointed. Was it not the present 
Minister of Education who said, in a memorial to the 
Chief Executive, that he had three children and did 
not know where to send them for their education? 
This is a pithy but truthful commentary upon the 
educational condition in China. There are many 
others like him who have children and do not know 
where to educate them!” 


explains that there are two causes for this 

situation, one, the poverty-stricken govern- 
ment which is harassed to death “as it always has 
been by political and military marauders...... The 
government has always found itself inneed of funds 
to pay the salaries of the teachers and administrative 
officers and to keep those institutions running which 
are nominally supported by the government.” Then 
on the other hand, explained Mr. Wood, because of 
the neglectful way in which the government has 
looked after educational work, “‘most of the schools 
and colleges throughout the country have become so 
badly managed and the students so insubordinate and 
lawless that they constitute a serious menace to the 
moral well-being of the rising generation. It is a 
patent fact that many of the leading educational 
institutions in Peking, not to mention those in the 
provinces, have become flourishing seats of radical 
elements, some being known as_ hotbeds of 
Bolshevism”’. 


CC explains tm the discussion, Mr. Wood 


field of politics and government that the foreign 

delegates to the Tariff and extraterritorial 
conferences will find the greatest puzzle. They will 
find the government of China operating under a 
nominal form of republican government, but when 
they examine beneath the surface they will find the 
real power vested in the persons of numerous 
militarists each controlling a private army and func- 
tioning in many respects similarly tc feudal conditions 
of mediaeval Europe or conditions among the Indian 
tribes at the time of the discovery of America. Few 
of these militarists have any respect for or 
conception of a national constitution or of laws. 
Each is a despot in his own territory and supports 


Tt sper the political situation: it is in the 
it 


the government or opposes it according to his per- 


sonal inclinations. Each commandeers all of the 
revenues of the territory, under his control, collects 
taxes often four or five years in advance and when 
these revenues are not sufficient, blackmails the 
government for a share of the already insufficient 
revenue available. Then if fortunate enongh to have 
a railroad running through his territory, he com- 
mandeers its revenues and uses the rolling stock for 
transporting his troops. 


of the Washington Conference, [February 

6, 1922, to the fall of 1924, the govern- 

ment was under the control of the so-called 
Chihli, Party which got its.name from the province 
in whioh- the capital city is located. The most 
owerful militarist in this group was Marshal Wu 

ei-fu, a Shantupg man who had his seat of govern- 

ment in Loyang in Honan.Province. The nominal 
head- of the Chihli- party: was Marshal Tsao Kun, 
who was elected president’ through the wholesale 


FF’: most of the period following the close 
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bribery of the Parliament. Probably the only 
constructive thing which may be credited to the 
Chihli party in its regime was the adoption of a 
constitution, something which the country had tried 
— and again to accomplish since the revolution in 
1911, but had been unsuccessful. However, a new 
constitution was actually drafted, adopted by the 
parliament, and promulgated by executive mandate. 


UT before the ink was dry on the important 
document, a new war was started in the lower 
Yangtsze Valley in the vicinity of Shanghai 

which finally resulted in the complete defeat of the 

Chihli party by a combination of Anfu and Fengtien 

forces and partly brought about by the deflection—to 


- use a mild word—of the so-called Christian general, 


Feng Yu-hsiang, one of the previous principal sup- 
porters of Marshal Wu Pei-fu. The first official act 
of the new provisional government which was establi- 
shed by the victors was the arrest and imprisonment 
of Pres. Tsao Kun who is still being detained in 
Peking. The next official act of the new government 
was the scrapping of the new constitution. So today, 
on the eve of the important conferences authorized by 
the Washington Conference, we find China function- 
ing under a provisional military government, the 
chief influence behind which is divided between 
Marshals Chang Tso-ling of Mukden and Feng 
Yu-hsiang of Kalgan. At Canton there is still 
functioning an independent revolutionary govern- 
ment, composed largely of radicals in open alliance 
with the Bolsheviks and partly, at least, supported 
by funds from Moscow and materially assisted by 
military officers loaned by the Soviet government for 
the purpose of training the Cantonese army. Che- 
kiang province, the important territory tothe south of 


Shanghai is under the control of Marshal Sun 


Chuan-fang of Fukien who is pursuing an indepen- 
dent course from the standpoint of the Peking 
government and at latest reports was massing troops 
and artillery on the Kiangsu border for the purpose 
of contesting the control of the Shanghai area by 
Fengtien forces. The entire sea-board from 
Shanghai, at the mouth of the Yangtsze to Mukden 
is controlled by the military forces of Marshal Chang 
Tso-lin and in addition to his ccntrol of the coastal 
provinces, he and his lieutenants also control the 
main trunk-line railway running from Shanghai to 
Tientsin, Peking and Mukden. Opposed to Marshal 
Chang Tso-ling is the general of widely-advertised 
Christian principles, Feng Yu-hsiang who has his 
base at Kalgan and who until recently controlled the 
territory running from Peking northward to the 
borders of Mongolia. In recent weeks, however, 
Feng Yu-hsiang with his troops’ freshly armed and 
munitioned by means of the newly developed smug- 
ging route across Mongolia from Russia, has been 
lackmailing the provisional government ior more 
territory—and has succeeded. Recently a mandate 
was forced through making Feng tuchun of Kansu 
and in addition to this he has in recent months 
succeeded in getting one of his adherents appointed 
as military governor of Shensi and still further in 
addition has been accused of forming a conspiracy 
to oust the so-called “model” governor of Shansi, 
Yen Hsi-shan, a man who has been in control of that 
area since the revolution and who has wrought 
wonders in the economic and educational develop- 
ment of this ordinarily barren section. In addition to 
these major actors in the checker-board game, there 
are innumerable smaller fry scattered about the 
country. In Hunan is Marshal Hsiao Yao-nan, 
formerly and probably still an adherent of Marshal 
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Wu Pei-fu, the Jatter being in temporary retirement 
at the town of Yochow on the Upper Yangtsze. 
There are rumors aplenty to the effect that Marshal 
Wu is quietly planning a return to pcwer by forming 
a so-called Yangtsze Alliance and also that he is 
flirtirg with both Marshal Charg Tso-lin and Feng 
Yu-hsiang, but little is known regardirg his real 
intentions. The recent defeat of General Yang Sen, 
a Wu adherent in Szechuen, undoubtedly ccnstituted 
a sericus blow to Wu’s hepes for a come-back. 


standpoint of the prime movers in_ the 

military game andcne has but to read the 
foreign and Chinese newspapers to realize the 
potential dangers im the situation. In Shanghai 
many foreigners are cpenly making bets at the ratio 
of 2tol1 that the ccuntry will again be involved ina 
serious civil war before the Tariff Conference con- 
venes,—which of ccurse will have the effect of 
postponing the Conference on Tariff as well as the 
investigaticn of the status of extraterritoriality. On 
the side of peace we have the earnest efforts of the 
provisional chief executive, Marshal Tuan Chi-jui 
as well as most of the politicians connected with the 
present government. They realize that another in- 
ternal war now would spoil the hopes of China for 
an immediate revision of the unequal] treaties and 
at the same time cause China a serious loss of face 
with her friends in various parts of the wor'd who 
are seriously trying to help the country out of its 
present serious situation internally and externally. 
And last but not least a renewal of civil war would 
cause the fall of the present government with 
consequent loss of political jobs. 


abcut cempletes the picture frcem_ the 


VENacasual consideration of the foregoingbrief 
i and sketchy and probably inaccurate survey, 
serves to give some idea of the problems which 
will face the delegates from the Chinese government 
and the Powers when they assembly in Peking 
for the purpose of tackling the problem of improving 
the status of China. Largely as a result of the May 
30 incident in which foreign police employed by the 
International Settlement of Shanghai, shot, killed 
and wounded a number of students and of similar 
incidents quickly following at other foreign-controll- 
ed ports, a sort of national sentiment has been 
developed against the unequal treaties. In many 
ways these student killings have been a blessing 
from the standpoint that they have given the educat- 
ed classes of Chinese a national program, which for 
a few weeks at least has had the effect oi relegating 
the internal troubles of the country to the back- 
ground. However, the present tendencies pointing 
in the direction of a renewal of internal fighting, 
even to the prejudice of the Conference, shows how 
short-lived and ephemeral the nationalist sentiment 
really is, from the standpoint of the real rulers of 
the country. No one of course envies the delegates 
who have been appointed to meet in Peking for the 
purpose of unscrambling the puzzle, domestic and 
international, in which China finds herself. It is 
axiomatic that the peace of the Pacific depends 
ultimately upon a strong, unified China, a China 
supreme in her own house and capable of discharg- 
ing international obligations as well as domestic 
responsibilities. But how to bring about this happy 
situation is the question which is bound to tax the 
best brains of China and her foreign friends in the 
coming months. 
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The Board of Reference and 
the Special Conference 
BY G. ZAY WOOD 

SIDE from the problem of tariff revision and 

A its numerous ramifications, which would from 

the proper agenda of the Special Conference 
that has been called to meet in Peking on the 26th of 
October, there is yet one more subject which the 
coming conference has to take up, namely, the 
organization of the so-called “Board of Reference”, 
which is provided for and clearly defined in a Resolu- 
tion adopted at the thirty-first meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Pacific and Far Eastern Questions on 
February 3, 1922, and unanimously passed by the nine 
Powers at the Sixth Plenary Session of the 
Washington Conference cn the following day. What 
is the purpose of this Board of Reference? How is it 
to be organized? What will be its functions and 
duties? To answer these questions, we can have no 
choice but to refer to the original Resolution, which 
reads: 

“The representatives of the Powers assembled at the 
present Conference at Washington, to wit, 

“The United States of America, Belgium, the British 
Impire, China, France, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands and 
Portugal : 

“Desiring to provide a procedure for dealing with 
questions that may arise in connection with the execution 
of the provisions of Article Ill and V of the Treaty 10 be 
signed at Washington on February 6. 1922, with reference 
to their general policy designed to stabilize conditions in 
the Far East, to safeguard the rights and interests of 
China, and to promote intercou: se between China and the 
other Powers upon the basis of equality of opportunity: 

“Resolve that there shall be established ia China a 
Board of Reference to which any questions arising in 
connection with the execution of the aforesaid Articles 
may be referred for investigation and report. , 

“The Special Conference provided for in Article II 
of the Treaty to be signed at Washington on February 6, 
1922, with reference to the Chinese Customs Tariff, shall 
formulate for the approval of the Powers concerned a 
detailed plan for the constitution of the Board.”’ 

In other words, the organization of this “Board 
of Reference” is left tothe forthcoming conference. 
It is charged with the duty of drawing up “‘a detailed 
plan” for ihe approval of the Powers. The question 
may be raised right here, what is meant by “the 
approval of the Powers?” Is the plan of organization 
to be approved merely by the Powers who are 
signatories of the Washington Agreement, or to be 
approved by all the Powers—including Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, and other Powers who have been 
invited to participate in the Special Conference to 
meet in Peking, but who are not signatories of the 
Washington Treaty? These countries have undoubt- 
edly a great interest in the vigilant observance of the 
Open Door policy in China. Like all Powers having 
commercial relations with China, they stand to benefit 
by the maintenance of this policy. But it will be 
interesting to know if the representatives of Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, and other Powers not signatories » 
of the Washington Treaty are to be taken into con- 
fidence and given an opportunity to participate in the 
forntulation of “a detailed plan” for the organization 
of the Board of Reference at the Special Conference. 
It will be more interesting if these Powers are to be 
called upon to appoint delegates to the Board whenit 
is organized. To include the nonsignatory Powers in 
the organization of the Board is obviously contrary to 
the letter, if mot the spirit, of the Washington 
Resolution, which confines participation in the Board 
only to these Powers attending the Washington Con- 
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ference. On the other hand, if they are to be excluded 
from the Board, it is surely contrary to the spirit, if 
not the letter, of the Resolution, for like the 
Washington Conference Powers, they are also in- 
terested in the strict maintenance of the principle of 
industrial and commercial equality of opportunity in 
China. The only possible way out of this dilemma ts 
that the nine Powers should alone consider the 
organization of the Board of Reference, and the non- 
signatory Powers can, by a unanimous consent, be 
invited to join it when it is fully organized and 
becomes a going concern. 


A review of the records of the Committee on 
Pacific and Far Eastern Questions at the Washington 
Conference indicates that the idea of establishing 
some kind of machinery to which questions relating 
to the Open Door policy can be referred for action or 
interpretation, was originated withthe British Empire 
Delegation. lt was Sir Auckland Geddes who 
suggested at the eighteenth meeting of the Com- 
mittee on January 16, 1922, that “it might not be 
beyond the range of possibility to apply some quite 
simple machinery in the way of a court of reference 
to which such matters could be submitted.” This 
suggestion, which represented the fruit of careful 
studies by the experts attached to the British Empire 
Delegation, was seconded by Mr. Charles E. Hughes, 
Chairman of the Committee, when he said, almost in 
similar language, that “it would be advantageous to 
provide some sort of machinery for the purpose of 
dealing with questions which might arise with regard 
to the application of the principles to which the 
Powers represented on the Committee had given 
adherence.”” It was pointed out that in the applica- 
tion of those broad principles respecting the 
sovereignty, the independence, and _ territorial 
integrity of China, and the Open Door policy, “there 
might easily be transactions which would give rise to 
different points of view and as to which it would be 
highly desirable that there should be opportunity for 
consultations, for an interchange of views, and for 
efforts to reach aclear understanding.” 


It was not until at the Nineteenth meeting of the 
Committee that the American Chairman brought out 
a definite proposal for the establishment of a Board 
of Reference. There was every indication at the time 
that the matter was concocted among the British and 
American experts. The delegations of the other 
Powers were not consulted at all. Mr. Sarraut, the 
French delegate, was frank enough to say that “it 
was hard for him to make a statement regarding a 
document which he had never seen before.” The 
representatives of the other Powers took little or no 
part at all in the discussion that followed, which was 
largely taken up with explanations furnished 
by the British and American delegates. A good point 
was made by the French delegate when he raised the 
question whether the Board would have the power of 
revision, that is, the power to pass upon the validity 
of concessions of long standing. ; 


Although there was a suggestion at Washington 
that the Board of Reference should be mainly 
composed of distinguished jurists preferably 
those who are also well acquainted with the interna- 
tional situation in China, the matter is left open, to 
be definitely decided upon at the Special Conference 
when the Board is to be organized. We have seen 
the motives which prompt the establishment of the 
Board ;—motives that are not hidden, but openly 
avowed; we shall see in detail how it is going to be 
organized; and it remains for us to know exactly 
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what it seeks to accomplish. The object of the 
Board is, of course, “to provide a procedure for 
dealing with questions that may arise in connection 
with the exection of the provisions of Article III and 
V” of the Nine Power Treaty with reference to the 
Open Door policy in China. But what are these 
provisions? The third Article reads: 


‘With a view to applying more effectually the 
principles of the Open Door or equality of oppor- 
tunity in China for trade ana industry of all nations, 
the Contracting Power, other than China, agree that 
they will not seek, nor support their respective na- 
tionals in seeking—-(a) any arrangement which might 
purport to establish in favor of their interests any 
general superiority of rights with respect to com- 
mercial or economic development in any designated 
region of China; (b) any such monopoly or prefer- 
ence as would deprive the nationals of any other 
Power of the right of undertaking any legitimate 
trade or industry in China, or of participation which 
the Chinese government, or with any local authority, 
in any category of public eaterprise, or which by 
reason of its scope, duration or geographical extent 
is calculated to frustrate the practical application of 
the principle of equal opportunity. 


“It is understood that the foregoing stipulations of 
this Article are not to be so construed as to prohibit tne 
acquisition of such properties or rights as may be neces- 
sarv to the conduct of a particular commercial, industrial. 
or financial undertaking or to the encouragement of 
invention and research. 


“China undertakes to be guided by the principles 
stated in the foregoing stipulations of this Article in 
dealing with applications for economic rights and privil- 
eges from governments and nationals of all foreign 
countries, whether parties to the Treaty or not.”’ 


It is quite clear from a reading of this provision 
that the Board of Reference, if it 1s to be established 
at all, will have the supervisory power, not only over 
the demand and enjoyment of particular rights and 
privileges by the Powers, but also over the granting 
of them by China. The Board will look after the 
practical application of the Open Door policy, which 
includes equal industrial, economic, and commercial 
opportunities for all Powers in China; it will inves- 
tigate and report any attempt to seek special rights 
and interests in contravention to the Open Door 
principle ; and finally, it may go to the length of telling 
the Chinese government not to give this or grant that 
concession, onthe ground that it may conflict with 
something granted before. It was asserted at the 
Washington conference that the findings of the 
Board would not be binding. If this is true, what is 
the use of having the Board’ If its findings are to 
be made binding, the Board will prove in the end 
another serious infringement upon the sovereign 
rights of China, which it 1s easy to introduce but 
very hardto remove. Mr. Sarraut intimated at the 
Nineteenth meeting of the Committee on Pacific and 
Far Eastern Questions that China was capable of 
making conflicting concessions for the mere purpose 
of having a contest by playing one against the other. 
He did not mention specific instances. He was 
apparently having in mind, when he said this the 
dispute between the American Federal Telegraph 
Company and the Mitsui Bussan Kaisha over the 
wireless question. There was no Board of Reference 
when the Ministry of Navy made the grant to the 
Japanese firm, or when the Ministry of Communica- 
tions contracted with the American company. If the 
concessions are to be made over again, with the 
Board of Reference functioning in China, the Japan- 
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ese firm shall have no scruple in making use of the 
Board to prevent the Ministry of Communications 
from making a wireless concession to another com- 
pany. And on the other hand, a concession giving a 
wireless monopoly for thirty years such as the Mitsui 
contract has obtained is sure to arouse the opp sition 
at the very beginning of the other Powers who may, 
relying upon the Open Door priaciple prevent China 
from making the concession altogether. The situa- 
tion will bs intolerable, to say the least, aad under 
the pretext of equal opportunity for the Powers, the 
industrial and economic development of China may 
be greatly retarded. 


Still worse will be the effect of the Board of 
Reference upon the fifth Article of the Nine Power 
Treaty. It says: 


“China agrees that, throughout the whole of the 
railways in China, she will not exercise or permit unfair 
discrimination of any kind. In particular, there shall be 
no discrimination whatever, direct or indirect, in respect 
of charges or of facilities on the ground of the national- 
ity. of passengers or the countries from which or to which 
they are proceeding, or the origin or ownership of good: 
or the country from which orto which they are consigned, 
or the nationality or ownership of the ship or other 
means of conveying such passengers or gools before or 
after their transport on the Chinese railways. 


“The Contracting Powers, other thin China, assum> 
a corresponding obligation in respect of any of the afore- 
said railways over which they or their matioaals areina 
position to exercise any control in virtue of any conces- 
sion, special agreement or otherwise.” 


The execution of this Article, with the Board of 
Reference as a suppervisory body, provides great 
possibilities for international complications in China. 
In the history of the administration of Cninese 
railways, there is nota single instance to show that 
China has ever permitted or exercised unfair dis- 
crimination of any kind. If there were any dis- 
criminations at all, they were found on lines under 
foreign control. While it seemed necessary to secure 
an explicit undertaking by the Contracting Powers 
other than China not to adopt measures of 
discrimination on “railways over which they or 
their nationals are in a position to exercise any 
control’, the point is not quite clear why China 
herself should also be called upon not to 

ermit or exercise unfair discrimination of any kind. 
he representatives at the Washington Conference 
had in mind, when they included this Article in the 
Treaty, the measures of discrimination openly adopt- 
ed by the Japanese on the Kiaochow-Tsinan Railway 
the administration of which was in their hands at 
that time. They might be also thinking of the 
unfair and discriminatory treatment, in rates and 
transportation facilities, given to the goods of other 
than Japanese origin on the South Manchurian 
Railway, which has remained under Japanese con- 
trolever since the days of Russo-Japanese War. 
At any rate, this stipulation was directed against the 
Japanese primarily. About this point, there can be 
no doubt. 


With a light-heartedness thatis somewhat diffi- 
cult to explain, China also acceded to the undertak- 
ing. It was perhaps taken for granted that inasmuch 
as China has never intended to adopt any measure of 
discrimination on the railways in favor of or against 
any particular nation, there could be no harm in 
accepting the Article. It was not unlikely that eager 
to get rid of the obnoxious practices in the way of 
rebates and transportation discriminations adopted 
by the Japanese on railways under their control, 
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China was willing to become a party to an interna- 
tional convention which would bind all its signatory 
Powers not to permit unfair discrimination of any 
kind. These were apparently the thoughts para- 
mount in the minds of the Chinesc statesmen and 
diplomats when they agreed to the stipulation. The 
same thoughts prompted the Chinese diplomats at 
the Washington Conference to agree to the establish- 
ment of the Board of Reference. The language of 
the second of the ten proposals presented by the 
Chinese Delegation on November 16th at the Was- 
hington Conference was quoted to show China’s 
position in regard to the establishment of the Board. 
“China, being in full accord with the principle of 
the so-called open door or equal opportunity for the 
commerce and industry of all nations having treaty 
relations with China, is prepared to accept and apply 
it in all parts of the Chinese Republic without ex- 
ception.” It is true that the policy expressed in the 
Treaty is quite in accord with the traditional policy 
of China, and that as far as can be seen, there can 
be no serious harm at present in accepting it and 
agreeing to the establishment of the Board of Re- 
ference. But the point to be noted here is that the 
political and economic situation in China changes 
with the time, and that what is deemed now as 
harmless and perhaps convenient may prove to be a 
serious burden and handicap in the future. When 
China signed the Treaty of Nanking in 1842 and 
accepted the conventional tariff of five per cent ad 
valorem, her plenipotentiary delegates did not think 
then that there was any harm in it, for the five per 
cent import and export duty was deemed more than 
sufficient fur revenue purpose at that time when the 
coffer of the state was always amply filled up by 
provincial contributions. The same thing was true 
with regard to the Treaty of 1844 with the United 
States, in which China agreed to the first stipulation 
of consular jurisdiction. When the Honorable 
Tsiyeng put his signature and seal to the Treaty, 
he did not think that there was anything wrong with 
it. Onthe contrary, by leaving to the American 
consular officers the trial of cases of their country- 
men, he was saving China, he thought, a good deal 
of trouble and inconvenience. Time has changed, 
however, and the Chinese people have taken a 
different view of the matter. They have demanded 
the restoration of tariff autonomy and the abolition 
of consular jurisdiction. They are now thinking 
in terms of China’s sovereign rights, which never 
occured to them when these engagements were first 
undertaken over eighty years ago. In similar 
manner, it is, therefore, very much to be feared that 
in agreeing to the creation of the Board of Re- 
ference, the Chinese diplomats, anxious to avert the 
present-day difficulties, tailed to look into the 
distant future. 

There is perhaps no visible harm at present in 
pledging China tothe pricciple of the Open Door and 
in agreeing tothe establishment of the Board of Re- 
ference to enforce it. On the contrary, the Board, when 
established, might in the first few years serve to 
strengthen China's diplomatic arm. Wherever and 
whenever she cannot brire the foreign Powers to 
follow strictly the principle of equal treatment in the 
matter of railway transportation she can conveniently 
refer the case to the Board of Reference for adjust- 
ment. Insuch cases as the wireless dispute between 
China on the one hand, and the United States and Japan 
on the other, for which she cannot suggest in equitable 
settlement and in which the principle of Open Door and 
equal opportunity is involved, she can refer it to the 
Board to save her own trouble. This is all very well, 
but the present advantages of the Board of Reference 


must not be allowed to obscure its potential dangers 
which can be visible only in the distant future. Like 
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the conventional tariff and the consular jurisdiction, 
the Board may in the years to come prove another 
serious liniitation upon the sovereignty of China. In 
its activities, the Board is bound to develop into a 
formidable body of international experts, watching 
carefully and perhaps jealously each and every move 
that China may make in the future in regard tothe 
granting of economic and industrial privileges to the 
Powers. China has at present no intention of discrim- 
inating against one or the other. In ten, twenty, or thirty 
years from now, China may find herself, for reasons 
of commercial reciprocity and economic adjustment, in 
need of according favorable treatment to certam Powers 
to the exclusicn of all others. She will then be told by 
the Board of Reference that she is not free to do so,—not 
free until or unless this Treaty of Open Door policy ts 
revised and the Board is abolished. It will be ver 

difficult for her either to revise this Treaty or to abolis 

this Board—at least, as difficult as to recover the 
autonomous tariff or to abolish the consular jurisdiction, 
for there is no tinie limit set to the Nine Power Treaty. 
The so-called Open Door policy was, before the Wash- 
ington Conference, an international policy which the 
Powers had sought to establish and to respect in China. 
It was essenti lly a policy among themselves with 
reference to their political ambitions and economic 
dealings in China. It could bind the respective Powers 
pledged to its observance, but it could not and did not 
bind China for the simple reason that she was not 
pledged to it. In her dealings with the Powers and their 
nationals, China was bound tken as she is still bound 
now by the simple provision of the “most favored nation 
treatment.”’ In other words, while the Powers in China 
governed themselves by the principle of the Open Door 
in their dealings among themselves. China governed 
herself by the most favored nation principle in her 
dealings with the Powers. The difference between the 
Open Door and the most favored nation treatment is that 
while the latter excepts reciprocity, the former does not. 
But after the Washington Conference, China has, by 
signing the Nine Power Treaty, become bound by the 
Open Door principle. and by agreeing to the Board of 
Reference, she becomes the architect of a formidable 
machinery which may ultimately bring about nolens 
volens, international control of her industrial and econ- 
omical resources. 


At the Special Conference the question of organiza- 
tion of the Board of Reference is sure to be taken up, 
though probably not at the instance of the Chinese 
government. It is perhaps no secret that, as it will have 
most to do with the execution of the Articles Ill and V 
of the Nine Power Treaty on the Open Door policy, 
which deals with railway matters, the Ministry of Com- 
munications is deeply concerned with the question. Owing 
to the intermittent disturbances in China and consequent 
disruption of the system of communications, suggestions 
have frequently been advanced about international 
control of Chinese railways. The fear is entertained 
among many responsible officials that the Board may, 
through its numerous ramifications, lead to the super- 
vision of Chinese railways by the foreign Powers, in the 
end. Whether this fear is justified or not it remains to 
be seen. It is certainly going to be a unique institution 
when it is organized. In the history of international 
law and diplomacy there is nothing like it. China should 
feel herself humiliated enough when she has to see the 
Powers entering into treaty engagements to keep her 
doors open to their commercial and economic enter- 
prises ; she must not be made to stand greater humiliation 
by the creation of a permanent board of supervision. If 
possible, the organization of the Board should not be 
touched upon at all at the Special Conference. There is 
a justification for China to take this stand, for according 
to the language of the invitation sent to the Powers, they 
are merely invited to the Conference to discuss the tariff 
question, not the Board of Reference. If it must be 
taken up, the matter must not be allowed to go further 
than a mere academic discussion of it. The Resolution 
adopted on this subject states: ‘The Special Conference, 
--Shall formulate for the approval of the Powers con- 
cerned a detailed plan for the constitution of the 
Board.”’ China is free to accept or reject the “detailed 

lan” when it is formulated and submitted for approval. 
hen China rejects it or any other Power disapproves 
it, the plan is bound to fail. There is, therefore, at least 
one more opportunity for China to save herself from 
this mechanism of international control, for that is what 
the Board of Reference amounts to, if its nature and 
function are thoroughly studied and appreciated. — 
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China’s Constitutional 
Problem 


BY HAROLD SCOTT QUIGLEY 
(From the Political Science Quarterly) 


NE who ventures to deal with the somewhat esoteric 
QO topic of Chinese politics may hardly avoid both the 
Seylla of naivete and the Charybdis of patronage. 

How much credit to place in the products of national and 
provincial constituent assemblies and in the agencies and 
instruments of their creation is indeed a difficult question. 
One cannot watcn the National Assembly in session without 
the sense that 1 is pantomime. Yet he feels that in the 
presence of such emphatic seriousness risibles are more 
criminal than ‘gallery applause in the House of Commons. 
Nor may ie forget that the fisticuffs, noise and hurling of 
ink-bottles, which have marred the deliberations of the 
legislature at Peking, all have their parliaments nearer home. 
And it would seem that the Chinese temperament, combining 
deliberaticn with the practical, will yet find use for its toys. 


On the tenth of October the long-awaited “permanent” 
constitution was promulgated and may be presumed to be 
legally in effect." The larger part of this document was 
worked out in the Temple of Heaven during the summer of 
1913 and was revised in 1917, the only the new chapters being 
those that deal with the division of powers and with local 
government.? In the meantime, except for the period of 
Yuan Shih-kai’s “Constitutional Compact”’ which was sub- 
sequently declared to have been inoperative, the “Provisional 
Constitution” of 1912, supplemented for the election of the 
president and vice-president by a few provisions of the 1913 
draft which were promulgated just prior to the election of 
Yuan Shih-kai and are retained in the final instrument, has 
furnished the format of central government.: Provincial 
and Iccal administration had not been brought within the 
bounds of a nationel constitution prior to the present time 


The first decade of China's experience under republican 
forms was one of civil war and the second is beginning under 
the same auspices. Not even Yuan Shih-kai, with all his 
strength and blood-letting, was competent to hold the 
mutually repellent factions together, while since his death 
the presidency has been held by weak men.4 Like a bottle 
thrown againsta wall the empire has been shivered by the 
republican revolution into many fragments. Mingling with 
less worthy motives, is the essential cause which brought 
about the revolution and is still operative, that is, the desire 
for constitutional government. The interpretation of the 
term as it is to be discovered in the activities of members of 
parliament scarcely measures up to its full connotation but 
it must be admitted that the desire to transfer control to 
representative assemblies exists and is responsible for the 
consistent progress in the elaboration of the national con- 
stitution which the brief periods of respite from internal 
strife have made possible. lt is a paradox that while Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen’s personal prospects seem continuously to be 
growing darker his principles have marched onto embodi- 
ment in the constitution. To what extent these principles 
can become effective under the double embarrassment of 
opine tyme | corruption and military interference is the 
essential problem facing Chinese liberals. . 


The contrast between the conditioning factors of political 
reorganization in China and Japan is marked. In China the 
emperor, a far more vital agency of administration though 

less sacrosanct than the Japanese emperor, was dethroned; in 
Japan he was exalted to his rightful position in the state. 
For two thousand years the feudal authority of the landlord, 
still effective in the Japan of the Restoration, had been, save 
for exceptional periods, non-existent in China. No counter- 
part of the splendid if musty and frayed Chinese civil 
service, so ungratefully discarded by the reformers, could 


1 Published in Chinese Soctal and Political Science 
Review, vol. VII, no. 4, Oct., 1923, 257-279, 


2 For 1913 draft see China Year Book, 1974, pp. 490-499: 
for that of 1917 see Weale, Putnam, The Fight for the 
Republic im China, p. 448 et seq. 


3 The Provisional Constitution was published in the 
China Year Book, 1912, p. 489 et seq.; the Constitutional 
Compact in China Year Book, 1916, p. 440 et seq. 


4 The writer was reliably informed in Peking that 


during Yuan Shih-kai's presidency 15,000 people were put 
to death. 
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be abolished in Japan, to the destruction of ancient but 
accustomed machinery of administration, for it did not exist 
there. Obviously, Japan’s Restoration did not constitute 
a revolution, while in Chinathe republican regime was de 
novo. No longer limite? by an all-powerful monarch, China’s 
provincial governors have reverted to feudalism while the 
samurai of Japan under the wise direction of a theocrat have 
been transformed into a well-disciplined bureaucracy. The 
history of the struggle for representative institutions in 
China has been, consequently, complicated by disorder not 
attending the corresponding efforts in Japan. The struggles 
themselves have, however. been strikingly similar in the two 
countries. In them hoth peoples have been held back by 
inherent limitations, the Japanese by a tendency to feudal 
obedience to party leaders which stultifies their native 
patriotism. the Chinese by a lack of individualism and of a 
national point of view which they have been saddled with 
through a thousand generations of the clan system. In both 
countries, therefore, it has been possible for the actual forces 
of government to corrupt or to intimidate the supposed 
representatives of the people. 


The clash of interests and of forces between the real 
executive power at Peking and the National Assembly hes 
centered in the contrary views entertained regarding the 
arliamentary system. Every national constitution drafted 

y representative bodies in China, from the “Nineteen 
Articles’ of 1911 to the lately-promulgated organic act, has 
provided or attempted to provide for cabinet responsibility 
tothe Assembly. Against the determination of the “Old 
Parliament” in 1913 to choose its own drafting committee 
and socontro!l its work, Yuan Shih-kai protested in vain 
and finally was forced to dissolve the leading party, the 
Kuomintong,and expel its members in orderto prevent the 
adoption of a constitutional draft too well calculated to 
extinguish the new flame of his monarchical ambition. The 
articles then devised are to-day in force, supplemented and 
strengthened, having been promulgated at the request of 
Marshal Tsao Kun on the day of his inauguration as president 
of the republic. Why this quondam lieutenant of Yuan Shih- 
kai should have desired to take oath to support a constitutio 
which strips him of power is another Oriental paradox. 


In comparison with the pertinent sections of the constitu- 
tion ot 1923 those of the Provisional Constitution affecting 
the cabinet system were quite incomplete. They authorized 
interpellation, impeachment, and approval by the Assembly 
of ministers appointed by the president. The president 
might remove ministers ard was required to do so _ if 
ministers were impeached. He was not equipped to prorogue 
or to dissolve the National Assembly. In reality these 
provisions gave the president greater power than the 
Assembly over the cabinet. though Chinese writers refer to 
the system as parliamentary. under a misapprehension of the 
mature of the impeachment power. The impeachment pro- 
vision was vague, failure “to perform his official duties’’ as 
well asan illegal action was sufficient ground for the im- 
peachment of a minister and the former charge could easily 
be trumped up.s Ordinar ly Chinese officials resign at the 
slightest hint of criticism in influential quarters sothat the 
National Assembly might well have viewed the impeachment 
power as adequate unless a ininister or cabinet should feel 
that the president's support outweighed that of the Assem- 
bly. The fact remains that the Assembly has had no authority 
to bring about the fall of a ministry on purely political 
grounds. Hencethe {frequent resort to impeachment in an 
effort to stretch that power to provide a substitute for the 
missing power to cemsure or to express a lack of confidence. 


On the other hand the president could not dissolve the 
Assembly legally. The situation was that regularly observable 
in a presidential system, aggravated by the tendency of the 
legislative branch to encroach upon executive powers. Unless 
in cases cither of appointments or impeachments president or 
assembly would give way, the result was a deadlock. The 
consistent aspect of republican government has been in conse- 
quence deadlock, culminating in 1914 and again in 1917 in 
the illegal prorogation of the Assembly. To charge the frac- 
tious members with obstructionism and to condemn them as 
men who place personal political advantage above the national 
welfare is not to cover the whole issue. Yuan Shih-kai was 
an object of dread and hatred in whom no confidence could be 
placed. There was no hope in the minds of members that a 
restrained parliamentary policy would be met with modera- 
tion in the exercise of the executive power. Yuan was 
thought of as an animal with the “head of a tiger and the tail 
of a snake’’, to borrow the metaphor recently applied to him 
by one of the advisers of General Wu Pei-fu. There was no 


5 Arictle XIX, sec, 12, 
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common ground of compromise nor did the Provisional Con- 
stitution assist toward finding one. Since Yuan’s death the 
presidency has been controlled bv his political heirs up to the 
Chikli-Fengtien war of 1922 and is still a militarist sinecure. 
The early precedents have been maintained during the brief 
periods when the Assembly has been in session. The courts 
have been in the earliest stages of reorganization and have 
not been considered in the settlement of issues as to the 
respective powers of executive and legislature. It may be said 
that under the republic the Chinese government has been 
government by deadlock. 


The present constitution proposes to avoid the perpetua- 
tion of such an anomaly by establishing a clear-cut cabinet 
system, rendered more smooth-running through definite 
provisions against interference by the Senate with the 
responsibility of the cabinet to the House of Representatives. 
The president may appoint the premier but the lower house 
must approve. Presidential mandates are invalid without 
ministerial endorsement. The executive power to dissolve 
the House is limited by the right of the Senate to consent. 
On the side of the Assembly there are additional powers. 
Either house may offer suggestions to the government and 
interpellate ministers. The lower house alone may express 
want of confidence, which must be followed by dismissal of 
the ministers or dissolution of the house. ® In China it is not 
likely to be less difficult than in France to secure senatorial 
approval of dissolution. The ministry is not likely to be 
closely in touch with the Assembly since ministers are 
debarred from sitting in either house.?7 The opportunity for 
deadlocks between a president determined to dissolve the 


House and an Assembly determined to get rid of a cabinet 
has not been eliminated. 


Whether or not the National Assembly has taken the 
right alternative in its desire to work out of the balance of 
forces resulting from the Provincial Constitution may not be 
prejudged. It is upon the rock of parliamentary insistence 
upon control that China's republican “junk’’ has twice been 
badly split and one is entitled to doubt whether the repairs 
will outlive another typhoon. Tsao Kun or any man who is 
likely to succeed him may understand the terms of the 
constitution but it is beyond the most visionary idealist to 
expect them to follow it. So long as a parliamentary majority 
will accept the interpretation of the president, as it did in 
accepting five thousand dollars per vote for electing Tsao 
Kun, the constitution “between friends’ will be preserved. 
But money wil! not flow so plentifully now that the election 
is over, and past events cast ominous shadows. 


If the Chinese political parties had advanced tothe stage 
reached in Japan one might anticipate the development of 
working arrangements of a more or less opportunistic nature 
by which the executive might maintain a factitious harmony 
with the Assembly. But Chinese politicians, like the French, 
prefer to act in small and fluid political groups rather than in 
large and permanent parties. Even with assured control over 
the executive the tendency would be toward frequent changes 
of ministry. Under the irritation of executive interference 
this tendency will not be lessened. 


The Constituent Assembly has permitted its long-stand- 
ing fear of presidential usurpation to blind it to the 
circumstances that call for larger executive powers. The most 
significant of these has been suggested, that the real conan sn | 
in the country is executive and will not submit to control. 
Back of that is banditry and civil war, very little of which has 
now ‘any relation to the movement for constitutionalism. 
Probably no Chinese government even with Sun Yat-sen 
himself as president. could function with the powers 
distributed as they are in the new constitution. Furthermore, 
there is very little understanding of the proper workings of 
any sort of representative assembly even among the class of 
educated men from whom representatives must be drawn. 
Most of the time of both houses has been consumed in 
political bickering. Not yet has the Senate, since it 


6 Chapter VI, articles 62, 65, 67; chapter VII, article 89; 
chapter VIII, articles 94, 95, 


7 Article 45; in the debates a variety of arguments pro 
and con were made on this subject. The large section of 
members who favored the original provision allowing cabinet 
ministers to sit in the Assembly were outvoted by those who 
feared that members would consume too much energy in 
seeking cabinet posts, that ministerial members would 
exercise too great influence over the others, that the duties of 
both positions would be too heavy for one person to 
discharge, or that ministerial life might corrupt members of 
the Assembly. 
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convened in August of last year, been able to choose a 
the chairman. China is a country of politicians—from 
humblest coolie to the president its people live by politics 
—but it is politics of a petty and negative sort. As for the 
humble peasantry one does not question its acceptance of 
any sort of government but feels that it is entitled to till the 
fields in peace and security. 


Upon the question of parliamentary government the 
National Assembly has always been practically unanimous. 
Concerning the equally important issue of federalism there 
has been a considerable difference of opinion within as well 
as outside the Assembly, which debated to a stalemate in 
1917 and was unable to incorporate a chapter on the subject 
in the revised draft of that year. In the years following, 
interest in federalism has greatly increased and has 
culminated in the adoption of the principle in the permanent 
constitution. 


Since 1921 three provinces have drafted constitutions 
and several others have begun their consideration.® This 
action has been taken without authorization from Peking. 
Chekiang Province was the first to complete its draft. A 
resolution passed by its assembly shortly before it began to 
sit as a provincial constituent body makes it evident that the 
assembly was disinclined to accept the control] of a central 
government dominated by militarists not to its liking, and 
that it entertained the conception of federalism as an avenue 
to provincial autonomy. Sentences of the resolution run: 


There are troubles ahead—fighting among the different 
factions; disrespect of the central government by the 
militarists ; without: the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, endanger- 
ing the Far East; within: the troubles in Shensi and Hupeh 
brewing fast. All around us we see famine sufferers, starving 
refugees. The power of the central government is waning 
and that of the militarists is increasing every day. We the 
people of Chekiang are, in the midst of this trying situation, 
doing our best to work out a way to salvation. . .. The idea 
of centralization is obsolete and ir its place division of 
authority must be introduced. Since the foundation of the 
federal government has not been laid, to satisfy the hopes of 
the people a provincial constitution must be drawn up. It is 
not only to satisfy the hopes of the people but also to follow 
the tide of the world-wide democratic movement... we 
hope to lessen our responsibility by compromising between 
the new and the old. 


The terms of the provincial constitutions so far drafted 
embody the assumption of a large sphere of power by the 
provinces and the guarantee of the province against outside 
interference.'° They have not become effective because 
of objections of the military governors who, in every 
province of China, hold the actual authority. 


The attitude of the military leaders toward the issue 
depends upon whether they are inside Peking and want to 
stay there or are outside the capital and more interested in 
provincial or regional matters. The Chiihli military faction, 
of which Tsao Kun, the new president is the head and Wu 
Pei-fu the military genius, has opposed federalism as a 
counter-movement to its policy of compulsory unification. 
Chang Tso-lin, the governor of Manchuria, Governor Yen 
in Shansi, and, if one may judge by their disregard of 
Peking’s mandates, the great majority of the governors not 


~ —afhliated with the dominant clique, find provincial autonomy, 


not to say provincial autonomy, not to say provincial in- 
dependence more profitable than dependence upon Peking. 


The combined force of opinion of the assemblies, 
probably uncontrolled inthis case, and the governors has 
no doubt made it possible for the large assembly majority 
in its favor to secure the approval of the prevailing military 
group for the chapter on division of powers. It is not 
unlikely that Tsao and Wu are somewhat confused as to 
the real content of certain terms and clauses which appear 
to maintain the unitary character of the government while 
actually conceding to the province power to draft their own 
constitutions and to exercise large authority within the 


8 Cheking, Hunan and Kwangtung province have 
drafted constitutions. That of Hunan has been promulgat- 
ed. Some consideration has been given in the assemblies 
of Kweichow, Szechuan, Shensi, Hupeh and Chihli. In 
Kiangsu a group of gentry outside the provincial assembly 
has recently drafted a constitution. 

9 Hsien, Chen Y., History of the Darfting of the Con- 
stitution of Chekiang (and ed., Hangchow, Dee. 15, 
1921), p. 6. 


10 The Chekiang Constitution is published in the Chii- 
nese Social and: Political Science Review, vol. VI, no. 2, 
1922, pp. 114-142; the Hunan consitution appeared in the 
same journal, vol. VII, no. 2, April, 1923, pp. 78-102. 
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provincial sphere. The powers within this sphere, according 
to Mr. Tang Yi, chairman of the drafting committee, “are 
limited tu those only that are adapted to the cultural and 
economic development of the particuar locality.”’ '' Powers 
are enumerated in three groups, the first national, the second 
concurrent and the third provincial. The division follows 
the logical principle stated with respect to non-en umerated 
powers: “Any matters..the nature of which is national shall 
be dealt with by the national government. Matters by 
nature provincial shall be dealt with by the provincial 
government. Cases of disputed jurisdiction shall be 
adjudicated by the supreme court of justice.” Civil, criminal 
and commercial law, the courts and the military forces are 
to be national.’ 


The supremacy of national law is safeguarded by 
articles 28 and 125 which declare that “Provincial laws 
which conflict with national laws are invalid” and that “these 
(provincial self-government laws) may not conflict with 
this constitution or with any national law.” Although stated 
so broadly, article 28, if read in connection with article 26, 
quoted above, and with article 27 which authorizes the 
national government to “regulate the kinds and methods of 
collection of provincial taxes,’’ is probably to be considered 
as qualified by the right of the provinces to legislate without 
interference within their own sphere. The power of the 
Supreme Court to review legislation is stated ambiguously. 
By article 28 it is apparently authorized to decide conflicts 
between the national and provincial governments as to the 
scope of their respective powers, yet article 139 provides 
that “should there be any question regarding the meaning 
of the constitution, it shall be decided by the constitutional 
convention,’ i. e. by the National Assembly sitting as such. 
The Supreme Court of China is the only national governing 
agency recognized throughout the length and breadth of the 
land, yet its function of classification of powers is not likely 
to prove an enviable one.'3 


The application of the federal principle to China may 
appear simply the adoption of a new name for anold 
garment. ‘The viceroys of the Manchus andtheir predecess- 
ors were autonomous satraps so long as the due proportion 
of revenue reached the capital and no censor or faction 
brought criticism upon them. But it is equally true that no 
viceroy might safely cross the will of the emperor though 
it should involve his own suicide. It is significant that the 
Japanese do not anticipate success for federal government 
in China and that the Chinese regard it rather as a makeshift 
than as a desirable reform. It is demanded by existing 
conditions but its success will depend upon the progress o 
liberal institutions, which have, so far, shown more vitality 
in certain provinces than in Peking. Fortunately, China 
has a second line of defense against militarist factionalism 
in the remarkable unity of her widespread civilization. 


Reference has already been made to the clan system, the 
central feature of Chinese civilization. Since the family 
rather than the individual has been and remains today the 
primary unit of Chinese political organization, it would 
seem advisable to embody any general principles derivable 
from that fact in the constitution of the republic. This is 
the more desirable since the village—an expanded family or 
a group of families—is regulated by the heads, who form a 
governing “council of elders’’ of a very informal type—a 
patriarchal aristocracy naturally very close to the people and 
well-informed as to their desires and necessities. The elders 
of the various villages composing a /isicn or district con- 
stitute a highly influential gentry whose opinions the district 
magistrate, though an appointee of the central government, 
uniformly respects. Within the village and the district is 
done most of the governing. In times of special stress, when 
the central government has been unableto fill the magist- 
racies, the gentry has set up its own committees to collect 
taxes and perform the hundred and one other functions that 
fall within the magistrate’s jurisdiction. ‘4 Through 
individual and guild action many matters, such as the 
reconcilement of injured parties and the faithful execution 
of contracts, are arranged without recurse to the regular 
public agencies, 


(Continued on page 110) 


11 Report of the Committee of the Whole to the House 
of Reps, Jan. 10, 1917. 
12 Chapter v. 


13 Appeals reach the court today from every province 
in China execpt Kwangtung. 


14 For an excellent illustration, in the work of the Hunan 
gentry during the Taiping Rebellion, see H. B. Morse, The 
International Relations of the Chinese Empire, Vol. p. 
158. 
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While you are planning your trip to 
the United States, remember that you 
can make hotel reservations for New 
York and other important cities right 
here at home. In the case of the Statler- 
operated hotels, see Messrs. Thos. Cook 
& Sons—or you can write direct to the 
hotels, in America, and your letter will 
have the most careful attention. 


In each of these hotels you will find 


unusual equipment (every room has a 


Hotels Statler 


BUFFALO DETROIT 


430 Rooms 4so Baths 1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 


eo ce ocawc o oY 


Don’t Wait Till You 
Leave Here 


private bath, for one thing) and service; 
you will find people ready and anxious to . 
help you; you will be centrally located, 
and surrounded by conveniences which 
will help to make your visit pleasant and 
comfortable. 


If you have never been to the United 
States, ask any traveler who knows these 
cities. He will tell you that there are 
no better hotels, anywhere, than the 
Statler-operated hotels. 


CLEVELAND ST.LOUIS 


1900 Rooms Baths Rooms 650 Baths 


When you get to the States you 
will find it a convenience to let 
the first Statler-operated hotel at 
which you stop make further 
hotel reservations for you, and pro- 
vide you with an introduction to 
the other houses under the same 
management. It will cost you no 
more to live in these good hotels 
than in other houses of the first 


class. 


NEW YORK 
Opp. Pennsylvania Terminal—The Largest Hotel in the World —2200 Rooms, 2200 Baths 
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A Store of Dreams 


Jade—Jewelry 
Diamonds 


Ivory--Shawls 


Embroidery | 
Gold & Silver Ware 
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33 Nanking Road 
(Formerly American Club Building) 
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Chih-Tze University 
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— CURRICULUM — 
College of Arts— 


Chinese Literature, English Literature : 
and Po:itical Science department. 


College of Commerce— 


Accounts, Business Administration, 
Banking and Finance, Foreign Trace 
and Insurance departments. 


MIDDLE SCHOOL 
(i tp) 


For detailed inforn-ation p ease 
address reyistrar 


President: Dr.S.C.H» Dean: Dr.S.M. Ho 
KIANGWAN ROAD—SHANGHAI 
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Students and Statesmen 


BY STEN BUGGE 


N the present discussion of Chinese students and their 
| participation in high politics there seems to meto be a 
lack of understanding of the forces which compel 
young pupils and students to challenge the powers that be, 
and that a considerable injustice is done to them, I think this 
should be recognized even though I admit that political 
pe, of students is thoroughly reprehensible to most of 
us. e nearly all agree in theory about the place of the 
student in the modern state. It is in fact to most of us 
inconceivable or ridiculous to think of school boys in their 
teens expressing political opinions outside the walls of the 
schools. Any attempts by school boys in western countries to 
influence political affairs seem so incongruous to us that such 
attempts would probably be drowned in universal laughter. 
l am also sure that any students expressing independent 
political ideas in Soviet Russia would be very promptly 
squelched. And it is also one of the lamentable elements of 
the present lamentable situation that the Chinese have not 
realized that. When the foreign powers this year did not at 
once treat China ina conciliatory spirit it was largely due to 
the unwillingness to yield to school boys. Unless China tries to 
understand this universal disapproval of student political 
activity and rule, she will have many additional difficulties 
ahead. Let it also be understood that such attitude of for- 
eigners is based on hundreds of years of experience with 
schools that produce, after all, commendable results. 


But the greatest difficulty here is after all that China and 
modern countries in the west cannot properly be compared. 
Most western nations are democraci¢s in spirit and reality. 
They have universal suffrage and a fairly well educated 
electorate. In northern European countries, the United States 
and British dominions the illiterates are a negligible quantity 
being in some countries only one pro mille of the population. 


(Continued from page 108) 


The framers of China's constitutions have not, fortuna- 
tely, disturbed the well-tried local machinery. It may be 
doubted, however, whether they have given sufficient 
consideration to the most useful means of linking it up with 
provincial and national institutions. The present “permanent” 
constitution provides for the election of both provincial and 
national assemblies. by direct vote of the qualified electors, 
In view of the present lack of experience among the Chinese, 
as individuals, with the choice of representatives, and having 
regard tothe unsatisfactory experience with the effort to 
apply direct electoral methods, it would seem that if a system 
might be devised, by which the local community opinion 
could be transferred to the provincial and pational capitals 
for application to problems of wider scope, there would be 
more reality, greater interest, larger knowledge and a more 
disinterested attitude in the treatment of those problems 
than is possible at present. It is not suggested that aristoc- 
racy is at all times and in all places preterable to democracy, 
but it may be held that during this difficult transition period 
it may be profitable to China to keep as closely as possible to 
successful elements of her ancient system. Not improbably 
the election of provincial and national representatives in 
district conventions of the gentry could be arranged for more 
expeditiously and less expensively than the present type of 
elections. It is also reasonable to imagine that the conven- 
tion would be much more difficult to intimidate than the 
indivdual voter and that any budding susceptibilities toward 
liberalism would have a greater opportunity for expression. 


It cannot escape anyone who comes into frequent contact 
with the Chinese people whether it be in Chihli or Xuangtung, 
Szechuan or Fengtien, thatthere is a high degree of local 
loyalty, and that China as a whole means muchto them. There 
is general dissatisfaction with the militarism and polical 
mongering they have been compelled to endure. There is a 
distinct tendency for localites to seek some road out of their 
own difficulties, in despair of influencing the forces that 
predominate in national life. This tendency should not be 
interpreted as indifference to the preservation of the empire 
but as an intermediate measure of reform. If the national 
parliament could be made more truly representative of the 
localities one might hope for closer couperation between 
them and a change of emphasis from questions of location of 
power to those affecting the welfare of the people. 


University of Minnesota 
June, 1924. 
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Nearly every normal adult can read a newspaper and form 
some direct political opinion. This is regardless of the name 
of the government. Whether in a monarchy or a republic the 
enlightenec public opinion is a tremendous force. Many mo- 
narchies are therefor governed better than republics. It is 
probablya safe estimate to say that for every badly managed 
monarchy thereare five that work, while probably the reverse 
could be said of the republics. 


But China has been blessed with a name and a formula, 
and that has created a situation very different from what most 
foreigners know from their home countries. In Chit& the 
old social and political sanctions are rapidly decaying. In- 
stead of building on the previously existing democratic instit- 
utions of which there were more than most people think, a 
foreign republician system, for which there was little previous 
training, has been superimposed. The Chinese have little 
experience and little liking for many of its forms, for in- 
stance representative government. And instead of a large an j 
fairly well-informed electorate we have an overwhelming 
pceeponderance of illiterates. It is dificult to say how many 
there are, although several estimates have recently been made. 
One Of the difficulties is there 1s a fairly wide knowledge of 
some characters. But this knowledge is limited to certain 
very definite sets of immediate importance for atrade or 
occupation, and does nottimply real literacy. Butif we take 
as a basis the ability to read a newspaper and also count 
the women in, I do not believe that more than 5 per cent 
atthe most of the population can be said to be literates. 
And here is the case for the students. 


Let it be understood that when Chinese students now- 
a-days rise up in numbers and try to influence the course of 
events of their native country it is not from some depravity 
of nature which makes them much worse than those of other 
countries. Nor is it due to any special weakness io the 
school system or curriculum. But it is fundamentally due 
to imposing a republic on an illiterate people. The people 
in most cases do not know and do not care. Itis as 
inevitable as a natural law that those who have a smattering 
of modern knowledge, those who can read a paper and have 
caught a few stirring phrases get social standing and 
influence entirely out of proportion to their real value to 
society. Knowledge does command wherever it is. 


When to this is added the old veneration for studies and 
students, the influence becomes so much the more powerf1l. 
This veneration strange enough is still very evident. A boy 
of twelve, just because he is a student, commands a respect, 
assumes an importance and feels a responsibilty which we 
never dream of in the west. But the point is that China is 
not the west. And this must be realized. There is nothing 
mysterious about China. It is only different. 


There is still another fact which I think we should have 
in mind, namely that the students represent the highest 
public morals at present. There is no denying the fact 
that the excitement and activity that we have seen among 
Chinese students since 1919 are in general born out of a 
patriotic motive. The students in many cases may have been 
misguided and probably are so, but there has to my knowledge 
been little of desire for personal gain, much willingness to 
suffer, and little misappropriation of public funds and public 
trust. And in a country where this is brought to the attention 
of the public as often as in China the students cannot help 
drawing respect and gaining. 


I think it may help us to understand the situation out 
here to compare China with Egypt. There is not external 
similarity; butas far as cultural and internal conditions 
go, the two countries seem from the reports ! have 
seen, to be strangely alike. In Egypt as in China the 
preponderant part of the population is agricultural and illite- 
rate. only occupied with the immediate needs of making a 
living, with no knowledge of public affairs and with little or 
no desire to know. 


But also there modern knowledge and modern ideas have 
spread through the medium of modern schools. The com- 
paratively small number of students who know a little rise 
of necessity to positions of leadership. The reports I have 
seen seem to indicate the same phenomena there asin China: 
Strikes of the schoolboys for political purposes, processions 
of students to the responsible ministers of state deman- 
ding this, that and the other thing and intimidating officials 
into accepting their claims. There is no reason to suppose 
that the Egyptian stadents are specially bad. Their excite- 
ment and excesses are in reality sumptoms of the White 
Peril. It is therefore unjust to blame the students either in 
Egypt or China for an actitvity which the enforced contact 
with the west has created. 
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Stupendous ! 


Watch the advertising columns of 
the China Weekly Review for the 
announcement of the greatest photoplay 
ever produced in China - -° + - 


“Reconstruction of ( hina” 
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sased on the highest ideals of 
Buddhist teachings and breathing a 
spirit of optimism and faith. 


Beautiful Scenery 
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The Compartment-Observation Car 


‘61 \ order that the reader may appreciate the 
unusual extent of the restful conveniences 
and the delightful charm that distinguish the sew 
**Oricntal Limited’’ from all other trains and 
place it eminently in a class by itself, let us enter 
the Compartiment-Observation car from the rear, 


Mount, then, the deeply recessed observation 
platform, with its gaily striped awning, roomy 
enough to accommodate 10 passengers in com- 
fortable chairs, and enter the commodious obser- 
vation parlor, the social hall and meeting-place for 
stancard sleeping car passengers, where good tel- 
lowship and comfort reign supreme. The ceiling 
is Of greenish-gray tone and the mouldings are 
edged with black, red and gold, the main panel be- 
ing outlined with a border filled in with blue. This 
is the color scheme throughout this large room, 
which is furnished with 14 armchairs upholstered 
in harmonious colors. The carpet, too, is typical 
in design and texture, while the lighting fixtures 
are of special type. 


For those deSiring to read, there is a rack hold- 
ing leading weekly and monthly periodicals and 
daily newspapers, the illustrated booklet, ‘Straight 
Kast,’ describing the cities along the route of the 
Great Northern Railway, interesting literature de- 


- yoted to Glacier National Park, as well as the 


agricultural, industrial, commercial and business 
activities and developments of the territory through 
which the new **Oriental Limited’ passes. 


4 
For further information 


Call, phone or write 


J. W. Huck Tel C. 8340 


3 Canton Road P. O. Bex 1396 


Norther1n 
Route o/ rhe ‘Osiental Limited’ 
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Now, thoughtful critics of the above statements may 
however object: It may be true that the students are forc 
by circumstances into positions which are entirely un- 
known in western countries, but still it may be far from sure 
that the student movement is a construction factor in the 
life of China. That it is constructive will be hotly asserted 
by most Chinese. But I am afraid that many Chinese in the 
heat of the controversy are apt to look too much at the 
immediate effects of the student activity and agitation— 
effects that may of considerable magnitude—and blind 
themselves to the lasting danger to their national life 
involved in it. It seems to me that the critics thus point to 
a very important fact. 


1 am not first of all thinking of the shallow knowledge 
of the students,—the ignorance of world affairs is sometimes 
stupendous,—and it may lead them into many tight places. 
There is however no small amount of truth in the words o 
the famous Swedish statesman: “My son, you would be 
surprised to know with how little wisdom this world is 
ruled.” European political history of our generation throws 
a considerable light on this observation. But I am thinking 
of the fact that the students after all do not any longer 
represent definite national interests. Once the scholars were 
really a social class, namely the official one. Now they are 
only groups of young people brought together for a limited 
number of years. from very different backgrounds, and 
afterwards going back to very different forms of life. They 
represent no longer tangible interests in China. There are 
no ties of a social and economic nature between them and the 
Chinaoftoday. The motives their behind activities are there- 
for purely emotional and sentimental. They will not pay the 
taxes, fight the battles or do the real work of the China 
that has to face the world. After four. six or eight years in 
the schools the interests and the commitments of the students 
will be new and different. 


This again means that the students actually will re- 
present somebody else. They will be the mouteeleces of 
the people with real interests in the game; people who by 
playing upon the emotions of the students can start things 
that may be very much against the interests of the students 
themselves after school. I[t is therefore significant that so 
far little student agitation has been directed against abuses 
where strong political interests are involved. But student 
attitudes do not die with one generation of students. School 
traditions, especially those of glorious common activity, have 
a touch life. The habits formed bv one generation of young 
students of meddling in politics, will be handed down to the 
next, each time strengthened by new activities. A political 
force has been started and approved of which probably a 
majority of Chinese will curse when applied to domestic 
politics after the present turmoil has subsided. 


It stems therefore that most Chinese are far too 
optimistic with regard to the help that this movement is 
going to give to China. The students have now been able 
to make their voice heard in a great international conflict. 
but what will the students do when China settles down to 
try to do things in an orderly way? How will it be possible 
for students to take the seat where they belong in order 
to avoid a clash with the people who are vitally concerned 
with the government? I am afraid the demobilisation will 
be far from easy. As will be evident from the above lines 
it seems virtually impossible. Measures of repression will 
be of little avail. They will stop the mouths of the students 
in some places but throw them secretly into the hands of 
the revoltionary forces even morethan now. To return to 
the monarchy is impossible. It will now mean subtituting 
an old formula without life. Two things the revolution 
succeeded in doing. It drove out the Manchus. which was 
a real achievemert, and it has created an army. But besides 
these two the new order has not produced any constructive 
things. There is no institution that works in China at 
present which is not a remnant of former days. But 
negatively the revolution has succeeded emminently, The 
old sanctions are dead, the imperial idea gone and the 
religous foundation of it vanished. There is no way back. 


We can however do something to help in changing the 
basic conditions. One is as Christians to share with the 
Chinese our painful experiences of the last war and all that 
it told us of the dangers of a heathen nationalism, and our 
hope for a universal christian world order. The other is to 
strenthen as much as we can the efforts for popular 
education and an enligthened electorate. But ‘it is along 
and arduous road. 


Yiyang, Hunan Sept. 21, 1925, 
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Prize Winning Design of Mausoleum 
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for 


Body of Dr. Sun Yat-sen Is Won 
By Shanghai Architect 


Mr. Y.C. Lu’s Prize Winning Design To Be Erected In Purple Hills, Nanking 


Y. C. Lu of Shanghai was last week announced as 
the winrer of the competition for the design Of the 
mausoleum for the body of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, the “Father ot 
the Chinese Republic” and was awarded the first prize of 
$2500. Plans were submitted by thirty-one competitiors 
including Europeans and American, as well as Chinese 
living abroad. 


Is of Sung Dynasty Style 


The winning design is of the Sung Dynasty style, which 
from above tormed the shapeofa bell. At the entrance ts 
a gate after the Ming style, and eight flights of steps and 
cause-ways lead from the entrance, the elevation of which 
will be about 180 feet. At the top of the steps is the memorial 
hall, after which one enters a second hall, where the tablets 
are to be erected. Behind the memorial hall will be found 
the tomb, an open space, where upon looking down, the 


coffin will be seen. [he interior is strictly in accordance 
with Chinese style, the regular columns standing from floor 
to roof, these beams being of fine marble and granite. The 
root will be of bronze. 

Robert Fang Wins Second Prize 


Robert Fang, also of Shanghai. and a _ former 
student of St. John’s University, was awarded the second 
prize of $1500, although it is understood that the prize 
committee recommended his plans for execution. The 
reason why Mr. Fang’s plan was only given second prize was 
that the judges considered that Mr. Lu’s design ensured 
more the question of space. Mr. Fang's design and plans 
show a monument of granite, the roofs only to be of bronze. 
It is estimated that it would stand for at least two hundred 
years without having to be repaired. 
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Second Prize ($1500), Submitted by Mr. Robert Fang of 
Shanghai. Decided upon unanimously. 


A Hongkong Chinese, Mr. S. C. Yeung, who was attach- 
ed to the engineering department of the Canton government, 
won the third prize of $500. Mr. Yueng’s design was of a 
classic nature, semi-foreign in concepticn but strictly Chin- 
ese in detail. So close was the competition for third prize 
and first honorable mention that the judges were oblidged to 
sit for three hours before a decision finally could be reached. 


Honorary Mention 


Others who received honorary mention were Mr. Phineas 
E. Paist, of Florida, U. S. A., Mr. F. H. Kales, American, of 
Shanghai, Messrs. Anney and Frey, of Peking, Mr. W. L. 
Goldenstaedt, Russian, of Shanghai, Mr. Zdanowitch, a 
Russian of Shanghai, and Messrs. Zdanowitch and Golden- 
staedt. A Chinese student in Paris sent in a very good, but 
peculiar, drawing, which won considerable praise. 


The committee of management reserved the right in the 
first place to execute any one or parts of any of the draw- 
ings: they assumed no obligation to use any of them. 


The mausoleum will be situated at Purple Mountain 
near Nanking, a site having already been selected, anda 
roadway several miles in length will connect it with Nan- 
king City and the road to the tombs of the first emperors of 
the Ming Dynasty. It is intended to spend $300,000 for the 
erection of the mausoleum. 
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organized a secret society on a 
democratic basis to overthrow the 
Manchu Dynasty through whose 
agency China had been reduced to 
such a rotten condition. But the 
path of patriotism seldom runs 
smooth. Many ofhis comrades were 
arrested and beheadedand he es- 
caped to the United States, passing 
some time at Honolulu. It was 
in 1896 that he was kidnapped in 
London by the Chinese Legation 
at the instance of the Chinese 
government. While in confinement 
he succeeded in sending word to 
his friends and his liberation was 
soon secured by the British gov- 
ernment. Inthe years that tol- 
lowed Dr. Sun continually travell- 
ed all over the world carrying on 
a democratic propaganda among 
nis countrymen and organizing 
societies for the liberation of 
China. In Wuchang the revolu- 
tionbrokeout earlier in cosequence 
of the arrest and execution ol 
several Revolutionary leaders and 
there being no responsible leader 
to guide the movement on the spot 
the troops gave out that they were 
rising in accordance with Dr. Sun’s 
orders. At that time a war:hip 
of some European nation was in 
the Hankow harbor. The Manchu Viceroy fied to Hankow 
and convening a meeting of the Consnls of the foreign Powers 
requested them to intervene because of the anti-toreigu 
character of the Revolution. 


Is Elected President 


Soon after Dr. Sun came to Nanking and brought with 
him the uncompromising and indefatigable spirit of 
patriotism. The statement found in so many bcoks that Dr. 
Sun brought to Nanking funds fur the Revolution 1s entirely 
without foundation. The Republican government established 
at Nanking elected Dr. Sun President of the Chinese Re- 
public, which honor he accepted when offered to him but 
soon after the abdication of the Manchus Dr. Sun resigned 
in tavor of Yuan Shih-kai, his aim, that is, the overthrow 
of the Manchu Dynasty, having been accomplished. When 
Yuan Shih-kai, turning traitor to the Republic, wished to 
establish himself Emperor cf China, Dr. Sun vigorously 
opposed him. 


As a result of the revolution, the republican government 
established at Nanking elected Dr. Sun President of the 
Chinese Republic. which honor he accepted. He died in Pe- 
king on Thursday March 12, 


The judges of the compeition 
were: Messrs. Wang Yi-ding, Ling 
Hung-hsun, Li Cheng-fah and Emil 


Will Be Tribute 


The mausoleum will be a lasting 
tribute to the life and ideals of Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen, who has been rightly 
called the Mazzini of China. It is 
still a question as to who will suceed 
and carry on with the work of so 
great a leader of men, one who 
sought to instill Western Demorcacy 
in the Far East and one whose life is 
made up of ideals for his country 
and countrymen. 


in the province of Kwantung. He hee: 
received his early education in the ie 
Anglican Mission school and sub- | 
sequently joined the Hawaii College 
in Honolulu. On his return to 
China he entered Queen’s College, 
Hongkong. Once more he visited 
Honolulu and returned to China. 
Now he took up the study of Me- 
dicine at Canton, which he continued 
in Hongkong. While at Hongkong 
he entered his political career and 


Sun Yat-sen was born in 1866 


The Third Prize ($500) Submitted by Mr. S. C. Yueng of Hongkong was 
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Haichow—The Rival of Shanghai, Tsingtao 


and ‘lientsin 


RY CHEN TSUNG HSI 


and lies near the shores of the Yellow Sea. As it has 

been inaccessible in the past, very few people knew 
it. But now with the construction of the eastern section 
of the Lung-Hai Railway, which work has just been com- 
pleted, the city turns out to be in the situation of a potential 
boom. It hasa very promising future, and without question 
is bound in the future to become the future rival of 
Shanghai, Tsingtao and Tientsin. 


Industries 


Haichow, as well as other rezions of 
China, depends most on agriculture. 
There are plenty of rich tracts here 
whosetrue development is only be- 
ginning. Thechief food product is 
wheat. Aside from agriculture, 
the production of salt constitutes 
an important source of wealth ty 
the city. It is learned that at 
present the salt is entirely mon- 
opolized by the city military 
authority. The city has a splen- 
did supply of fish, yielding 
$300,000 annually. 

Owing to the isolation and 
poor communication of the 
district,.no mining developmeut 
except the Ging Ping Shaniron 
mines has so far taken place. 
(Opened three yeare ago, these 
mines are still operated by 
Shen Tsung Chang, the weal- 
thiest gentleman of the city, 
in co-operation with a Japan- 
ese. Great numbers of men 
are working there. Haichow 
has plenty of coal and iron 
fields, and would be richer if 
her people had been enterprising 
enough to develop more of her 
resources. 

Although a bit backward in 
some other respects, Haichow has 
electric lights, the plant being at 
Sing P’u, twelve li away. 


5 ee )W is in the northern part of Kiangsu Province, 


Governmental Bodies 


The highest government office in 
Haichow is that of Defense Commis- 
sioner, now held by General Bei Bao-san. 
Before the Chinese-fashioned civil war of last 
September, General Bei was a Chihli man: now 
he belongs to the Fengtien party. The ‘uncrown- 


ed king of Haichow’”’, he has 10.000 well-equipp- “Mr M. R. Hondelink, Chief 
ed soldiers, and has built 10,000 miles of motor Engineer for the Eastern Sec- the so-called Shanghai tragedy. 


roads and some 500 miles of telephone lines. 

Next to the office of the Defense Commissioner comes 
the Yamenof the City Magistrate, whois assisted by the 
District Council. There is no police system. 


_ The central likin station is at Sing P’u. The Cargo 
.Xamination Bureaus which in substance are the duplicate 
likin, are in nearly every busy town and port. Imports and 
exports are taxed at6%. The likin stations and the carge 
eXamination bureaus are ali under the strict control of the 
Defense Commissioner who appropriates all the revenue 
Collected as a personal revenue. 

The Chamber of Commerce is clso at Sing P’u, and 
the Wine and Tobacco Bureau at Haichow. 


Education 


It is rather a surprising fact that such 
a conservative city as Haichow can boast 
a good educational system. Moreover, 
the people pay great respect to learn- 
ing. Schools of different degrees total 
twelve, ten government schools and 
two mission schools. The 11th. 
Middle School of Kiangsu under 
the Kiangsu Provincial authority 
is the highest and biggest. It 
has an income of-$30,000, and 
has adopted the new system of 
education. It includes a senicr 
middle School and a junior 
middle school. The student 
body totals 300 and the staff 
numbers 28, mostly college 
graduates. Elective courses 
are given. Next comes the 
Citv Normal with an income 
of $2,000 and with more than 
fifty students and six teachers, 
In addition we have the City 
Agricultural School which is 
closed now, owing tothe lack 
of funds. Then come three 
higher primary schools, includ- 
ing one for girls, and four lower 
primary schools. They are all 
under the administration of the 
City Educational Bureau. 


There are two mission schools 
here, both of the American Presby- 
terian Mission, South. The Middle 
School, Mr. J]. W. Vinson principal, 
was founded in 1910. It embraces 
senior and junior middle schools and a 
higher primary school. The student body 
approximates a hundred and the staff num- 
bers eight. mostly graduates of Shantung 
Christian College. It is officially announced 
that instruction will be suspended this school 
year due to the students’ unrest following 
The mission 


tion of the Lung-Hai Railway. cchool for girls is under Miss Graham. It is 


a higher primary school and will institute a junior middle 
school this fall. There are about forty students and six 
teachers. 


*Mr. E.R. Hondelink, chief engineer in charge of the 
now completed Lung-hai Kailway which connects Centra] 
China with the sea at Haichow, has arrived in Shanghai 
prior to his departure for a trip through South China, the 
Philippines, Australia, Hawaiian islands and the United 
States. Mr. Hondelink will visit places of interest in the 
United States and then return to the Netherlands. 


Although the work on the Lunghai Railway, which was 
begun in 1921, is now completed and the controlling interest 
turned over to the Chinese Railway administration, the 
original enterprise, which included the building of a harbor 
at Haichow to be an outlet for the section of the country 
drained by the railroad, has been abandoned for the present, 
according to Mr. Hondelink. It was theintention of the 
Dutch engineering concern, the Netherlands Svndicate for 
China, to complete their work in the building of a harbor 
to serve as a terminal point tor the Lung-hai Railway, which 
spans an area of about five hundred miles inland and serves 
the same purpose in east and west transportation as does 


the Tientsin-Pukow Line from north to south. This, how- 
ever. has been rendered impossible owing to the now 
unsettled conditions in China which have influenced foreign 
firms against further loans for Chinese enterprise. The 
Lung-hai Railway was made possible through capital lent, 
on the one hand, by a French-Belgian group of engineers 
and on the other by the Netherlands Syndicate for China. 
With the completion of the last lap of the railroad from 
Hsuchowfu to Haichow, the entire line has been turned over 
to the Chinese administration in which now rests complete 
responsiblility for the success of the enterprise. 


Tremendous difficulty was experienced in the actual 
construction of the Lung-Hai line due partly to political tur- 
moil, partly to military factions and bandit troubles. With the 
actual completion of the railroad, the bandit situation is re- 
leived, since General Bei Bao-san, defense commissione’ of the 
Haichow district. is now able to transport his well-trained 
troops.to any section where a bandit urgency might arise. 
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Upper left: Constructing bridge across ho River near Haichow, Second from botiom, left: A section showing modern constuction of reac-bed, 

Upper center: Grand Canal Bridge uncer construction. Bottom, left: A section of the railw ay yards at Hsuchc w-fu, showing stores of 
Upper right: One of the water towers, built of lime stone. bridge material, 

Left centers A 100 foot span bridge recently completed, Bottom, right: A few of the bridges were built of concrete but most were built of 


Right cenver: Pushing the Lung-Hai line toward the sea. native stone, 
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Stations Along the Lung-Hai and Shantung Railway Line 
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Upper lefts: A station on the Shantung Line, 


Lower lefe Western Section of the Lurg-Hai line, where it cross’: the 
Peking-Hankow line. 


In the writer's opinion, Haichow should give special 
emphasis to education in agriculture and commerce. 


Transportation and Highways of Commerce. 


Prior to the consiruction of the eastern section of the 
Lung-Hai Railway, the commerce of Haichow and Sing P'u 
was solely by waterways. The Yen Ho runs near I sing- 
kiangpu, touching several trade centers and connects with 
the Grand Canal. The Shen Ho leads to Shantung Province. 
Both are fitted for launch service. 


Now the city can enjoy the new railway which runs from 
Hsuchowfu, whichis located on the Tientsin-Pukow line. 
direct to Haichow. Construction of this line began about 
1913 and has recently been completed by Dutch engineers. 
The road is meant to modernize and develop the ancient city 
of Haichow. 


Bsth inside and outside the city one can easily see the 
sharply coutrasted means of transportation. One,as modern 
as the twentieth century.—motor cars, carriages, ricshas, 
bicycles; the other as old as in Confucius’ day, sedan chairs, 
wheel-barrows, four-wheeled carts drawn by oxen. water- 
buffaloes and donkeys. 


Haichow now has about 30.000 inhabitants, intereste] 
chiefly in agriculture. Since opium-smoking, being sponsored 
by the military, is not camouflaged here, it is estimated that 
nine people out of ten have the habit of taking it. The opium 
is said to be smuggled from Tsingtao and Honan. 

The writer once called upon a friend, a native of thecity, 
and as soon as he took his seatthe was offered a smokeot 
opium, which he politely refused. Consequently he was told 
that like tea-drinkizg, opium-smoking is the custom in this 
district. His refusal was somewhat impolite. Alas! 


Many of the people on the city or in Sing P’u still wear 
“pig-tails.”’ 


Foreiga Influence 


The size of the foreign community kere is too small! to 
(Continued on page 11%) 
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Hai Railway Line, 


One of the new stations on eastern section of the Lung- 


Lower right: Nien-Chwavg, another recently built <tation on the 
Lung Ha line. 


Freyn Engineering Co. 
Formerly 
Freyn, Brassert & Co. 


Consulting and Construction Engineers 


Blast Furnace Plants 
Steel Works 
Rolling Mills 


| Power Plants 


Raw Material Investigation 


Appraisals and Reporting 


Head Office: 
CHICAGO 


London Oftice: 


38 Victoria Se 


Westminster 
Cable - Cable: 
FREYN VILVALLE 
Chicago London 
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General Views of the Grand Canal, Haichow District 


is feet long 


Lef : Construc ing the new 
dock where Hai Rai'- 


wav connects with Grand 


Cana! 


Right: The cons*ruction of 
the modern railway by idge 


acres the Grand Canal. 


left: Along Sait Ca- 
nel, between Haichow and 


Ching Pu, 


rytt: The Grand Canal 


srg at Yun 


ctior on the Lung-Hai 
ine 
Right: Another modern bri¢rce on 


the Lurg-Hai line. 


Left: View showing porticn of the Grand Caral fridge each of which span 
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THE KIANGNAN DOCK ENGINEERING WORKS 


| SHIPBUILDERS—BOILERMAKERS—DOCKOWNERS 


SHANGHAI 


Japanese interests. 


Cable Address: SINODOCK 


Twin Screw Shallow Draft Steamer, “Teh Yang Maru” for the Upper Yangtsze 
service built and engined by the Kiangnan Dock and Engineering Works in 1922 for 


Length 150 feet 
Draft (loaded) ......... 


Accommodations for first, second and third class passengers. 


C—1676 
Telephone C—1678 


(Continued from page 117) 


attract the attention of the general public. However. the 
wideness of the missionary influence carnot be overlooked 
There is a station of the American Presbyterian Mission 
South here, with a hospital with three doctors; also the two 
schools mentioned above. Itis reported that about forty or 
fifty patients visit the hospital every day. There is a 
Catholic Mission here under Louis Hermand, 5. F. A smail 
number of foreigners are in charge of the railway con- 
struction. 


Scenery 


The scenery of Haichow is attractive. Yun T’ai Shan in 
Kiangpei is just as famous as Poatoo in Kiangnan. It is rich 
in ancient temples and pagodas. On the top of the mountain is 
located a sea look-out from which one can see the sea. There 
are two other historic mountains. One of them is the Kong 
Wong Shen, otherwise the Confucius Observation Mountain, 
where Confucius is said to have stationed himself with his 
disciples and observed the diverse things of nature. The 
other is the Crystal Mountain, a hill rather, where, acco-ding 
to tradition, Shi Ma Ching, a famous scholar of the Sun 
dynasty. pursued his studies. 


This about ends the story of Haichow, '’The Future Rival 
of Shanghai, Tsingtao and Tientsin.’’ Owing to the new rail- 
road and the system of motor roads, Haichow is now no longer 
an inaccessible district nor a hunting ground for bandit gangs. 
It will be the center of manufacturing, commerce and learning. 
And, politically, it will become increasingly important. 
Nevertheless, every Chinese expresses the hope that it will 
not be foreignized as are Shanghai, Tsingtao and Tientsin. 


THE PEITAIHO AGENCY 


R, T. EVANS B. C. EASTHAM 
RENTALS & SALES ARRANGED 
VICTORIA TERRACE TIENTSIN 


Winding Machines 
in the World. 


MANCHESTER PARIS BOMBAY 
SHANGHAI OSAKA TOKIO 


UNIVERSAL WINDING C0. | 


BOSTON U.S.A. 
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Corporation 


Capital & Surplus......U. S$. $10,000,000.00 


Owned by the National City Bank 
of New York. 


Head Office: 


60 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


London Office: 
36 BISHOPSGATE, E. C. 


BRANCHES: 
BARCELONA MapDRID 
BATAVIA MANILA 
BoMBAY "SAKA 
CALCUTTA PANAMA 
Canton PEKING 

RANGOON 
CEBU | 
SAN FRANCISCO 
CoLon 
SANTO DoMINGO 
DAIREN 
SHANGHAI 
Ww 
HANKO SINGAPORE 
_Harsin TIENTSIN 
HONGKONG Tokio 
KoBE YOKOHAMA 


Commercial and Travellers’ 


Letters of Credit, 


Bills of Exchange and Cable Transfers bought and 
sold. Current accounts and Savings Bank accounts 
opened and Fixed Deposit in local and foreign cur- 
rencies taken at rates that may be ascertained on 


application to the Bank. 


We are also able to offer our Customers the 
services of the Branches of the National City Bank 
of New York in the principal countries of Europe, 
South America, and in the West Indies. 


N. S. Marshall, anager. 
14 Kiykiang Road, Shanghai. 
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The United States and the 
China Crisis 


BY STANLEY HIGH 


HE average American—seldom very vitally concerned in 
matters of internatioral rignificance—has scarcely been 
deeply stirred, as yet, by the developments in China of 

the last few months. But there are a few indications that 
something of the importance of events in the Far East is 
slowly coming to have recognition. 


| was aboard a street car in a Micdle-western city only a 
few days ago. The local paper, as local as the average small 
city daily, had found a place on its front page for an account 
of the boycott of British and Japanese shipping in Canton. 


Two citizens, on the seat in front of me were discussion the 
item. 


“I can't see’, said one “why we make so much fuss about 
what goes onin China. What difference does it make what 
happens over there >” 


“Well”, said the other, “I’m of the opinion that it makes 
a good deal of difference. Here we are in business. The 
money we make we hope we can pass on to our children. 
I'm not so sure but that our children—when they carry on 
with the business we build up. will be looking out there to 
China for the market in which to sell what we're manufactur- 
ing’. And he went on with an amazing array of figures to 
point out the importance of the potential market of China for 
the average citizen of the United States. 


__ “Pil admit I never looked at it that way’’, said the first 
citizen and the conversation was concluded. 


That, to be sure. is an isolated incident. But it serves to 
indicate a fact which is not isolated: China has been and is 
op the front pages of the average American newspapers 
more frequently now than at any other time in the last twenty 
years—save for the period of the Washington Conference. In 
almost all of the periodicals of importance, moreover, the 
China situation is being given exhaustive treatment. Speakers’ 
bureaus relate that they are having an astonishing number of 
demands for lecturers whocan expound, clearly, something 
of the intricacies of what is going on in China. Ministers 
who are given to popular sermons are choosing China as a 
subject for address. In other words, China is news and that 
fact, I believe, is a good portent for the future relationship 
of the two countri¢s. 


Most significant, perhaps, of this awakened interest :n 
China developments is the Conference on American Relations 
with China which meets from September 17th to 20th at 
Johns Hopkins University. Two months ago, shortly after 
the outbreak of the disturbances in China, a group of influen- 
tial Americans—representing business, missions, educational 
agencies, the press, etc.—met together to consider how intel- 
ligent attention might be focused on developments. The 
plan for the present conference resulted from this luncheon. 
Sponsors forthe meeting, of whom there are more than 
one hundred, number practically alloi those individuals 
who, in every field of activity, are prominently interested in 
China. A roster of tnese individuals the names of those who 
are responsible, in many places. not alone for making 
policies of importance in China but for directing of public 
Opinion as well. 


Sub-Committees Appointed 
To indicate the seriousness with which this undertaking 


has been followed, the Committee appointed a number | 


of sub-committees, two of which have set about the task of 
accumulating all of the available information onthe present 
situation and its background, and the presentation of that 
information to editors, educators, lecturers, preachers and 
all of those who have a share in moulding popular interest. 
The pamphlets from these committees include a number of 
subjects. One is just in print giving a chronological resume 
of events in China leading up toand following the incident 
of May 30th. Another pamphlet, already prepared, deals 
with “‘definitions,’’ where many of those terms, such as 
“extraterritoriality,’ “Mixed Courts’ etc. which are 
frequently used and frequently misunderstood by the read- 
ing public are explained it is proposed, by the time the con- 
ference convenes in Johns’ Hopkins, to have in the hands 
of large number of people throughout the United States 
material which may help to clarify the issues and the ques- 


tions under consideration ard which are to be heard of 


during the coming months. 


Finally, it must be said that American opinion, in so far 
as it is expressed, seems, very clearly, to converge toward a 
very definite support of President Coolidge in his expressed 
determination not to side-step any of the serious issues 
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American 


Oriental Mail Line 


via YoKohama and Victoria 


Comfort—Speed— Courtesy 


PRESIDENT MADISON October 4 


PRESIDENT JACKSON ——————| PRESIDENT JEFFERSON 
October 16 Sailings November 9 
Every 

PRESIDENT McKINLEY i2 D 12 PRESIDENT GRANT 
October 28 wt hg November 21 
PASSENGER & EXPRES FREIGHT SERVICE 
Railroad Tickets Through Sailings to Hongkong 
to all points in the Rates and Manila 
United States to Europe every 12 days 


American Oriental Mail Line 


Operated for 


United States Shipping Board 


by Admiral Oriental Line, Managing Operators 


FREIGHT DEPT. PASSENGER DEPT. 
3 Canton Road Corner of Nanking and Kiangsi Roads 
Central 6371-2 Central 0°73 
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A Trade-mark That flas Become a Guarantee 


Nearly every abstract thought has its symbol. 
There’s the Palm Branch for Victory; the 
Anchor for Hope; the Circle for Eternity, etc. 
ust so—the Trade-mark of the United States 
ubber Company has come to be the symbol 
for “It’s good.” 


All over the world the flint of that thought 
strikes a spark in the steel of the minds of 
men— Whenever an article bearing that trade- 


mark is seen, quick as a {lash comes the mental 


echo “It’s good !”’ 


And this isn’t just the result of advertising— 
It’s the common effect of a common cause, for 
the United States Rubber Company’s products 


are good. Learn to know them by the famous 


“U.S.” Trade-mark. 


United States ubber Export Co.Ltd 
17 Jinkee Road Shangbai 


19 “TO PUGET SOUND - ELECTRIFIED 


AMERICA 


via =cattle 
and the 


MILWAUKEE RAILWAY 
The ‘‘Olympian’’ 


and 
The ‘‘Columbian’’ 
Famous transcontinental trains from Se- 
attle-eTacoma to Chicago, without 
operated by Electric Power for 649 miles 
over four mountain ranges. 
The world’s longest electrified railroad. 
Ask for this route when you book passage. 
Cable address ‘‘Milwaukee’’ 
J. F. Bah! 
Gen’! Age Dept. 
F. O. Finn 


General Agent 
Victoria 


October 3, 1925 


raised in China. This, of course, is partly due to the wide- 
spread popular support behind any proposal which President 
Coolidge may make. More important, however, it is due to 
the traditional friendship which is felt in America for the 
cause of China. It is no exaggeration to say that, with the 
possible exception of France, there is no nation about which 
popular opinion in the United States can be so sympathet- 
ically aroused as China. This was demonstrated in the 
Shantung affair. It was later demonstrated at the Was- 
hington Conference. The fact that it is apparent at the 
present time argues well for the leadership that the Ameri- 
can government may be called upon to assume in the settle- 
ment of those problems arising out of the present situation, 
New York, 


Sept. 10, 1925. 
Trade Inquiries 


The following inquiries have been received at the 
American Consulate-General, Shanghai, from American 
business houses desiring to be placed in communication with 
Shanghai firms for the purposes indicated. Further 
particulars may be obtained by application to the commercial 
department, American Consulate-General, and furnishing 
the item number. 

No. 63. Box-Making Machinery. A Chicago manuf- 
acturer wishes to export to China. | 

No. 77. Sleeve Formers. A manufacturer in Chicago 
cesires Shanghai connections for the sale of his sleeve 
former, which is used in the dry cleaning, dyeing and 
laundry industries. 

No. 82. Chinese Metal Novelties. A New York firm 
desires to import smokers’ articles made of brass, and other 
metal novelties. i 

No, 83. Candies. A large New York firm desiresa 
Shanghai agent to handle its line of hard candies, chocolates 
and novelties. 

No. 84. Picture Inserts for Use as Package Enclosures. 
A Chicago firm of commercial printers wishes to supply 
Picture inserts to large cigarette companies and other firms 
in China. | 
No. 85. California Oak Tan Sole Leather. A San Franc- 
isco firm desires to export sole leather to China. 

No. 86. Asbestos Automobile Brake Lining. A Pennsy- 
lvania manufacturer desires a distributor to represent him 
and sell his products in China. 

No. 87. flardware and Allicd Lines. A New York firm 
desires an agent to work on a commission basis for the sale 
of hardware and allied lines. | 

No. 88. Ramic. Possible opportunity to export large 
quantities of China grass to a Penasylvaaia concern. 


D. J. Lewis Joins Texas Oil Company 


D. J. Lewis, for the last four years secretary of the 
American Chamber of Commerce of Shanghai and of the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce of China, has resigred to 
accept the position of assistant manager of the Texas Oil 
Company at Tsingtao. Mr. and Mrs. Lewis will probably 
leave Shanghai for Tsingtao within the next two weeks. 


Mr. Lewis first came to the Far East as a member of the 
staff of the Bureau of Agriculture in the Philippines. Form 
1915 to 1916 he served in the American Consular service in 
Singapore, serving as vice-cOnsul in both places. In 1919 
he resigned from the Consular Service to become assistant 
manager of the import department of the American Trading 
Company, which position he resigned in 1921 to become secre- 
fary of the American Chamber of Commerce at Shanghai. 

In 1923, Mr. Lewis acted as secretary of the commission 
of the Shanghai Municipal Council to investigate the sale of 
poisons and dangerous drugs in the International Settlement. 


Soviet Bank to Establish Kobe Branch 


Reports emanating from the Soviet Embassy last week 
state that the Soviet Government has decided to establish a 
branch of the Soviet National Bank at Kobe. 


This, combined with the Russo-Japanese Freight Service 
Agreement which is shortly to be concluded, is expected to 
contribute greatly to the restoration of commercial transac- 
tions between Japan and Russia, 
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Tubular Trolley Poles, etc., 


Are Exported Exclusively by 


WIRELESS TOWER 
150 FEET HIGH oe 
6” Dia. to 2% ” Dia. 3 
Fabricated and Erected by | 
| |} “National” Tubular Products 
f Including Gas, Water and Steam Tubes, 
| Hot and Cold-drawn Seamless, 
and Lap-welded Boiler Tubes, 
| Matheson Joint Pipe, 
| 
| 


United States Steel Products Co. 


SHANGHAI OFFICE: Union Building—1 Canton Road 
TOKYO OFFICE: Yusen Building, Marunouchi | 
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Bank of Communications 


(Specially authorized and made a Na- 
tional Bank by Presidential Mandates of 
April 7, 1911 and October 31, 1924.) 


M. $ 20,000,000.00 


President: Mr. Liang Shih-yi (® + #) 
Vice-president: Mr. Lo Shou-fu(@ %) 


Head Office: Peking 


Branches and Agencies in Domestic 
cities and Foreign Countries. Banking 
and Exchange. Interest allowed on 
accounts and Deposits according to 
arrangement. Special facilities for 
Tranfers to all parts of China. ° 


SHANGHAI BRANCH: 


Shen Chu Hsu, Manager; 

T. D. Woo, 

5. T. Huang, 


Tf you have business 
in the Far East— 


THE kind of a bank you need to help you is one 
whose business is exclusively of the Far East— 


A BANK whose name and reputation will win the 
respect and confidence of your customers—a bank 
that is versed in the methods of the East: that 
knows its customs and markets—a bank that is 
your experienced business counselor as well as 
your financial agent. 


Such a Bank is the 


EQUITABLE EASTERN BANKING 
CORPORATION 


OxGANnizFp and managed by the officers and directors 
of The Equitable Trust Company ct New York, it 
will give you the same prestige abroad and the 
same personal service that distinguishes the parent 
organization—with the added convenience of a 
separate bank devoted exclusively to Oriental 
business. 


Cali at our New York, Shanghai or Hongkong 
Offices, and let us tell you how we can help you. 


EQUITABLE EASTERN 
BANKING CORPORATION 


37 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Shanghai Office: 6 KIUKIANG ROAD 
Hongkong Office: 6 Queens Road Central 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits: U.S. $3,000,000 
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News from Central China 


A group of retired generals of the 1911 Revolution have 
organized a party for the purpose of acquiring control of 
the Hankow Electric and Water Works, a very successful 
Chinese enterprise. They have established offices to put 
through their scheme for the next election of officers of 
the Company, so that they can control the finances of the 
concern. 


The Hupeh government is now reported to be trying to 
lav its hands upon the flourishing cement industry at Tayeh. 
The government’s contention is that it subsidized the works 
with T!s. 100,000 at the start, and it made further loans to 
the works in the second and third years of the Republic. It 
is also claimed by the government that as the stone quarri- 
ed is an actual part of the Hupeh territory, it is only right 
that the works should share part of its profits with the 
government. 


Following instructions from the Ministry of Communica- 
tions, the Hankow office of the Peking-Hankow Railway 
has announced that all express trains for Peking will 
henceforth start from the Shinlimen station at the Hankow 
terminus instead the Tachimen station. The latter station 
borders the French Concession, while the former is in the 
Chinese territory and is in the commercial center of 
Hankow. 


The various workmer’s associations of Honan Province 
were recently combined into a general provincial labor 
union, and the inaugural ceremony was held last week in the 
Y. M.C. A. at Chengchow. The two principal labor as- 
sociations in this union are the Peking-Hankow Railway 
Workers Association and the Lunghai Railway Union. 


The Hankow Commissioner of Foreign Affairs, Mr. Hu 
Chun, entertained Mr. F. P. Lockhart. new U. S. Consul- 
General, and Mr. P. S. Heintzleman, the retiring Cousul- 
General, at his yamen last Wednesday. Li Fan-chang, Direc- 
tor of the ex-Russian Concession in Hankow, was also host 
of the evening. Mr. P. S. Heintzleman and his family will 
depart from Hankow Saturday for their new post in 
Winnipeg, Canada, stopping first at Seattle. i 


The famous Kuomintang writer, Mr. Chang Tai-yen, is 
now visiting Changsha, Hunan, at the invitation of Governor 
Chao Heng-ti. While passing Wuchang. he was royally 
entertained by Marshal Hsiao Yao-nan. Tupan Yueh Wei- 
chun of Honan. too, has sent a representative to invite the 
scholar to visit Kaifeng, Honan. 


About forty weaving mills in Hankow have closed down 
this week as a result of the workers strike. demanding higher 
wages. The mill owners stated that under the present circum- 
stances where the competition is very keen and the market is 
constantly disturbed by military movement, they found it be- 
yond their power to operate the mills with higher wages, heace 
the decision. The strike of weaving mill hands in Hankow, 
however, is said to be influenced by Bolshevik agitators, and 
the workers themselves really desire to return to work. The 
decision to close has caused about 6,900 workers to lose their 
livelihood. 


The Committee for the Liquidation of government pro- 
perty of Hupeh has held several meetings to discuss measures 
for trying to collect the likin tax on the iron ore from the 
Han-Yeh-Ping mines at Tayeh. A likin was fixed a few years 
agu whereby the Han-Yeh-Ping Iron and Coal Co. was 
asked to pay the tax for ores produced at the Tayeh mines, 
the contention being that the mines are in Hupeh and the 
provincial government has the right totax them. The likin 
however, kas not been naid for over a year, and repeated at- 
tempts to collect have failed. 


Members of the Hupeh Provincial Assembly have 
secured an increase in their salaries recently. The Chair- 
man, under the new system, will get $450 per month, and the 
members, $120 per month each, which sums are double their 
original salaries. 


General Tsao Yin, brother of ex-President Tsao Kun, is 
visiting Marshal Wu Pei-fu at Yochow, to discuss steps to 
be taken to effect the release from palace imprisonment of 
the ex-President. Numerous other politicians are also 
flocking to Yochow for interviews with Marshal Wu, but it 
is said that the Marshal is not interested in a move at pre- 
sent, being contented to allow the Tuan Chi-jui administra- 
tion a fair chance of trial. 


The Hankow Chamber of Commerce has decided to send 
several travelling delegates to visit various cities along the 
Peking-Hankow Railway and the Upper Yangtze valley to 
propagate anti-British boycott. The inspection committee of 
the Chamber has drawn np a new set of regulations to govern 
the passing of British goods and seize all British goods 
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THREE-CYLINDER LOCOMOTIVES 


Built for Paulista Railway Company, Brazil 


We have recently completed four Three-Cylinder Locomotives of the Mountain 
(4-8-2) type, as illustrated above, for the Paulista Railway of Brazil. 


Three-Cylinder Locomotives have certain advantages over the ordinary Two- 
Cylinder type, including the following: 


Greater tractive force within the same limits ot weight and clearance. 
More even turning moment throughout a revolution. 
Increased horse-power per ton of locomotive weight. 


Lighter reciprocating parts and better balance, with a consequent decrease 
in the dynamic augment. 


Improved draft on the fire because of six exhausts per revolution instead 
of four, permitting the use of larger exhaust nozzles and conse- 
quently reduced back pressure on the piston. 


We will prepare designs to meet any conditions of service. 


THE BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. (Cable Address: ‘Baldwin, Philadelphia’ 
RESIDENT TECHNICAL REPRESENTATIVES 
R. E. McFalls, Peking, China E. P. Williams, Jr., Shanghai, China J. F. Greig, Tokyo, Japan. 
AGENTS 


Andersen, Meyer & Co. Pacific Commercial Co. Sale & Frazar, Ltd., ———— wali 
Peking and Shanghai Manila, P. I. and New York Tokyo and New York AINE Mie 
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Chung Foo Union Bank 


(Established 1916) 


Subscribed Capital. $2,000,000.00 


SHANGHAI BRANCH 
27 Jinkee Road 
Telegraphic Address ‘‘ CHUNG FOO™’ 
Central 1929 Manager's Office 


6468 
Telephone Numbers 6469 | Gener Office 
6470 


» 5620 T. T. Department 
Branches end Agencies in China 
Antung Hangchow Ningpo 
Tientsin Canton Hongkong Shasi 


Changchun Hsuchow Soochow 
Shanghai Changsha I-chang Tsinkiangpy 
Changteh Kiukiang W usih 
Peking Chengchow Nanking W uhe 


Hankow Chinkiang Pengpu Yangchos 
Fengtien Shaoshing 

Foreign Agencies and Correspondents 
Baltimore Cincinnati Montrea! San Francisco 
Berlin Cleveland New York Seattle 
B »ston Detroit Osaka St. Louis 
Buftalo Kobe Paris Tokio 
Cebu London Philadelphia Washington 
Chicago Manila Pittsburgh Yokohama 


Every description of Banking and Exchange business 
transacted. Interest allowed on Current Accounts and Fixed 
Deposits in tacls, dollars and other currencies according to 
arrangement. Savings Deposits taken. All kinds of Trust 
Business undertaken. 


Credits granted on approved securities. 
Safe Deposit Boxes, 
Y. R. Sun, Manager 
r. D. Zar, Svub-Manager 


The Chinese American Bank of Commerce 


Capital Authorized ......... ---510,000,000.00 
Surplus & Reserves ...... weer.» 950,000.00 


HEAD OFFICE: PEKING EXECUTIVE OFFICE: SHANGHAI 


BRANCHES: 
Peking Shanghai Tsinan Harbin 
Hankow Shihkiachwang Tientsin 


Correspondents throughout the World 
YOUR BANKING FUSINESS SOLICTED 


General Banking Business Transacted, Drafts 
Issued and Telegraphic Transfers Effected, Fore- 
ign Exchange Bought and Sold, Commercial and 
Circular Letters of Credit Issued, Interest Al- 
lowed on Fixed Deposits, Cureent and Savings 
Accounts. 


Through our Connections with Banks in America 

and Europe and our Affiliations in China, We Are 

Weli Equipped to Serve Our Clients in Their 
Domestic and Foreign Trade. 


The Chinese American Bank 


ot Commerce 
11 Nanking Road 


Telephone C. 8641, 8642, 8643 


Telegraphic Address: Codes Used: Bentley's Complete Phrasd, 
“SinemBenk, Shanghai Western Union Code. Whitelaw's 4¢1 Millions Code 
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ordered after the inception of the boycott. A few cases of 
siezure of British goods occurred when the goods passed into 
the Chinese city from the British Concession, but the British 
Consular protests have stopped the practice. The Chamber 
boycotters have again circularized the different guilds in 
Hankow to maintain the boycott, until satisfactory settlement 
is obtained for the Shanghai, Hankow and other cases. 
Special appeal has been made to the Chinese shipping circles 
and the Customs Brokers’ Association not to book freight on 
British steamers. The compradores of British firms in port, 
are reported to be discussing measures for reviving the Sino- 
British trade by mediating between the Chinese merchants 
and the British in order to remove misunderstanding. 

The students who are opposed to mission education and 

Christianity in Wuchang have distributed a large quantity of 
anti-Christian literatures among the various mission and 
government schools in this center. Recently, the whole 
student body of the Wuchang Catholic Colleze, now under 
the management of the Christian Brothers of Ireland, left 
the College in a body, as the College failed to meet with their 
demands for revision of Christian teaching on the curriculum. 
Taking advantage of the incident, student agitators got busy, 
holding ge py to urge students of other mission schools in 
Wuchang to follow suit. Already, the students of St. 
Joseph’s School have presented demands that the School take 
steps to register with the Chinese government, and also 
abolish Christian teachings and church services. But the 
movement is receiving no support from peaceful students, and 
aside from groups headed by agitators, the students seem to 
be willing to continue their work which they have just 
started, 
Dr. Hu Shih, leader of the “new thought movement” 
and professor of the Peking Government University, and 
Dr. Y. C. Ma, a leading economist writer. and two other 
“new thought’ professors from Peking are conducting 
public lectures in Wuchang, at the joint invitation of the 
Wuchang Commercial College. 

In a telegram to Peking, Governor Chao Heng-ti states 
that China should do her best to obtain Customs privileges at 
the conference, and should not accept anything less than 
full Customs autonomy after a stated interim, during which 
the restraints laid by previous unequal treaties should also 
be removed. 

The Hupeh Finance Commissioner has petitioned 
Marshal Hsiao Yao-nan for instruction regarding the taxes 
in the ex-German and the ex-Russian Concessions in 
Hankow. The Commissioner states that although the ex- 
Concessions are now under Chinese government control, the 
revenues collected therein are administered by the Municipal 
bodies. He also questions whether the land taxes should 
be collected according to the Chinese government tariff. or 
according to the rates of the ex-German and ex-Russian 
managements. 

The embargo on the export of cereals from Hankow 
ordered by the provincial government to offset the effect of 
the famine this autumn has caused much difficulty to foreign 
exporters, who are unable to obtain stock as usual to fill 
their shipments. The British and Japanese merchants have 
protested against the matter. and it is reported that the 
complaint has been conveyed to the Peking government 
through their Legations. 

The first shipment of wood oil in bulk to Europe has 
been made this week by the Fuchung Hankow Wood Oil 
Corporation, a subsidiary company of the Fuchung Corpora- 
tion. The Fuchung Company has an excellent installation 
in Hankow. The shipment to Europe was made by the 
ocean steamer, the City of Cambridge, of Ellerman Bucknall 
S.S.Co., who have gained experience in their previous 
loading of the same nature to New York. 

Hankow, September 26, 1925. 


THE 


JADE STORE 


Antique and Modern Jade 
Ornaments—Jewellery 


12 A Nanking Road, Shanghai 
’Phone C. 3237 
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Men and Events 


The Yellow Taxi is being given a trial in Shanghai. 

S. G. Hayes of the Dunlop Rubber Co., Hongkong, is a 
visitor in Shanghai. 

Shanghai will soon have a new Customs Jetty to greet the 
round-the world tourists. 

Greenhow Maury, Jr., of the Universal Leaf Tobacco 
Co., is on a short business trip in the interior. 

Miss Opal Powell, sister of J. B. Powell, is spending a 
vacation visiting the beauty spots of Japan. 


The monthly meeting of the Civic Department of the 
American Women's Club was held last Thursday at the club 
rooms. 


Mautice Benjamin, a life-long resident of Shanghai, 
returned last Sunday on the President Jaft from a vacation 
in America. 


_ Harry M. Snyder, representing American publishers, was 
in Shanghai a short time this week on his way to New York 
on the President Pierce. 


P.S. Heintzleman, former U. S. Consul-General at 
Hankow has been transaferred to Canada. He arrived in 
Shanghai from Hankow last Monday. 


__H. B, Lonfellow of the Robert Dollar company, lumber 
division, returned to Shanghai Tuesday on the President 
Pierce irom Manila where he has been on a business trip. 


Carl Foss, Far Eastern manager, Victor X-Ray Corp., 
has returned from a trip abroad and is again with Andersoa., 
Meyer & Co., agents for the X-Ray Corp, in China. 


J. B. Sawver of the American Consulate departed from 
Shanghai last Tuesday on a Standard Oil boat for the United 
States where he will spend a few month's vacation 


R. J. Tozer, Far Eastern manager of the Northern 
Pacific railway. is leaving Shanghai today for Japan on a 
business trip. He expects to be away for three weeks. 

Mrs. Irene C. Kuhn, formerly of the China Press staff 
departed Thursday from Shanghai on the /’resident Pierce 
for an extended trip to America. Her small daughter ac- 
companied her. 


L.B. Ibey of Berkley, Calit.. who recently arrived in 
Shanghai as a member of the Custom’s staff, has been trans- 
ferred to Canton and will leave within the next two weeks to 
take up his new post. 


Claude C. Foulk of the Chinese-American Bank of 
Commerce, accompanied by Mrs. Foulk and their daughter, 
returned to Shanghai last week on the resident Taft after 
a four month's visit in America. 


Morris J. Harris, who has been visiting in Shanghai the 
last month, departed Thursday onthe President Pierce for 
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Japan, where he will be on the staff of the Japas Advertiser, 
Tokyo. Mr. Harris has been connected with the Manila 
Bulletin for the last two years. 


The American Club, Shanghai, entertained members and 
gentlemen friends at a dinner Friday night. Music by the 
15-piece orchestra from the U.5S.5. Huron and a program 
consisting of vaudeville, boxing bouts and vocal selections 
featured the eveaing’s entertainment. 


Dr. Alice B. Frame, dean of the Women’s College at 
Peking University, accompananied by Miss Rosamond 
Frame, returned to China by the President Jackson after a 
visit to the United States. While in America, Mrs. Frame 
was given the degree of Doctor of Literature by Mount 
Holyoke College, Mount Holyoke, Massachusetts. 


Chinese circles state that the government is shortly 
appointing six foreign high technical experts as advisers for 
the Tariff Conference, namely the Britons, Sir Francis 
Aglen, Inspector-General of the Customs, Sir Ernest Wilton, 
Inspector-General of the Salt Gabelle, and Mr. W.H. 
Donald, Director of the Bureau of Economic Information; 
the Frenchman, M. Padoux, adviser to the Bureau of Audit; 
the American, Mr. J. E. Baker, adviser to the Ministry of 
Commurications; and the Japanese, Mr. Tsuchiya. 


At the home of Mr. M. Nodaira, manager of the Mitsui 
Bussen Kaisha, Ld., in Route Pere Robert, on Saturday 
afternoon a reception was held for the members of the newly 
formed Sino-Japanese Society. There was a large gathering 
present and addresses dwelling on the importance of friendly 
relations between the Chinese and Japanese people were 
delivered by Mr. Tong Shao-yi. the well-known Chinese 
diplomat and statesman, and Mr. S. Yada, the Japanese 
Consul-General. Mr. S. K. Shen, managing director of the 
Shanghai-Nanking and Shanghai-Hangchow-Ningpo Rail- 
ways who is president of the Society, acted as toastmaster. 


The opening meeting of the American Association 
of University Women, held in Dr. Fearn’s gardens and 
music room this week was well attended. After tea and 
a social hour which furthered closer acquaintance amongst 
the members, the new President, Mrs. H. Dunobar, 
welcomed those present. She alluded feelingly to the loss 
the club had sustained in the death of its members, Mrs. W. 
H. Lacy and Mrs. L. K. Hall and it was voted that suitable 
resolutions of sympathy be senttothe relatives and inserted 
in the minutes of the Association. Letters were read from 
the recipients of the Association’s bursaries. The first vice- 
president and chairman of the membership committee, Miss 
M. F. Cross, presented her report, showing 30 aew members 
added tothe roll. It was announced that the next meeting 
of the Association would be held with the Americ an 
University Ciub, at its invitation. Mrs. C. E. Patton will be in 
charge of t.e¢ program tor the women's branch. 


INDUSTRIAL RAILWAYS 


HOPPEL INDUSTRIAL CAR & EQUIPMENT 


CO. 


No. 2 Oanton Road, Shanghai, 0. P. O. Box 7438 


MANILA 


BRANCHES 
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The Week in the Far East 


With three conferences, two kidnappings, several war 
rumors, (which have vanished upon the assurances of the 
military Jeaders concerned that they have no desire nor in- 
tention to create a situation that would in any way jeopardize 
the success of the Customs Conference) a national holiday, 
a wireless controversy, another strike of government 
emploves and sundry other other matters of grave import- 
ance—all demanding immediate attention, Peking has been 
compared during the past week to the old lady who lived in 
a — and had so many children she didn’t know what 
to do. 


The weck is featured locally by the settlement of the 
British mill strike, the last of the foreign industries to re- 
sume operations since the unfortunate occurances of last 
May and]une. Discontent and unrest among the Chinese 
managed inc ustries and enterprises, fanned by the general 
upheaval of the past few months, continues to manifest it- 
selfi—the latest being the strike of the telegraph workers of 
the Chinese Government. Other matters of interest is the 
final refusal of Peking to participate in the Judicial Inquiry 
to investigate the May 30 incidents ; the latest developments 
regarding the Tariff Conference and the attitude of the 
various Tuchuns toward peace at this time and the 
rescue and release of Dr. Howard. who has been held by 
Manchurian bardits for over two months. 


British Mill Strike Ends 


The settlement of the British mill strike was finally 
consumated last Saturday, largely the result of the suppres- 
sion of the General Labor Unionin Shanghai, which action 
encouraged the thousands of mill emp/oyes to return to the 
mills, without fear of beirg intimidated by the agitators. 
Li Lih-san, notorious president of the General Labor Union 
and a dangerous Bolshivik agent, has fled to Canton as a 
result of the closing of the Union and warrants have been 
issued for his arrest both by the Peking government and by 
Gen. Shing. The exact details of the settlement are not as 
yet available beyond the fact that they are somewhat similar 
to those of the Japanese mill strike settlement. This would 
include recognition by the mill owners of the employe’s 
union, payment of wages in Mexican dollars, that foreign 
employers shal] not carry guns, no discharge without reason 
and fair treatment to all employes. There will also be a 
schedule of increased pay arranged, with the Chinese Gen- 
eral Chamber of Commerce cooperating at the actual com- 
mencement of activities. 


One Ends—Another Begins 


The general feeling of unrest-.and dissatisfaction among 
the employes of Chinese owned and managed concerns and 
institutions, which has shown itself repeatedly since the 
trouble started inthe strikes of the Commercial Press and 
other large firms, was again manifested inthe strike of the 
telegraph employes of the Chinese Telegraph System on last 
Monday. The general strike paralyzed communication be- 
tween 417 telegraph stations in China and a complete walkout 
was ordered to enforce their demands for increased wages. 
Six demands were presented to Ministry of Communications, 
which included recognition of their union and other matters. 
At the time we go to press the strikers were still holding out 
against the efforts of the Administration to effect a settle- 
ment on its own terms. In a manifesto issued by the 
strikers, mismanagement it charged. 


China Repudiates Judicial Inquiry 


The much-heralded Judicial Inquiry to investigate the 
shootings of May 30 at Shanghai, will meet without the 
Chinese Government having a representative on the body, 
The Chinese Government has replied repudiating the inquiry 
which is scheduled to convene next week. The history of 
the judicial inquiry dates back to September 15, when the 
Diplomptic Corps, through the Senior Minister, despatched a 
note to the Chinese government announcing the decision of 
the various foreign governments to ask the American, 
British and Japanese governments to appoint members of a 
commission of inquiry to make a full investigation of the 
Shanghai incidents of May 30. The Chinese government 
was also invited to appoint a member of this commission. 
The three foreign members were named, and the instructions 
to the commission given. The Shanghai Municipal Council, 
the note said, had bound itself to abide by the decisions of 
the commission, and Chief Police McEuen was to be sus- 
pended, without prejudice, until the investigation is complet- 
ed. However, from the very outset the Chinese government 
voiced its disapproval to the inquiry. basing its argument on 
the fact that nothing was done about the matter until four 
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rrorths after the inciderts cccured, and that nothing could 
possibly be eccomplished that would help matters. The 
Powers, notwithsterdis g the refusal of the Chinese govern- 
ment to participate inthe inquiry, are going ahead with it. 
It is problematical, however, whether any good will be the 
outcome at this late date and whether the Chinese govern- 
ment will recoginze its findings. 


Plenty Conferences 


Incidently, if conferences are instrumental m bringing 
2bout better conditions in China, there are bright hopes for 
the future. The battle-cry of (hina today is, “Bigger and 
Better Conferences.”"” Within the next few months, China 
will sit at no less than a half doxen confabs, some bearing 
merely on domestic questions as the railways and transporta- 
tion facilities, others being of vital importance, not only to 
China but to every foreign nation having business relations 
in China. Looming above all is, of course, the Jariff Con- 
ference, which meets in Peking October 26. Then we have 
the Judicial Inquiry previous to the big show. and later on, 
December 18. the Extrality Conference is scheduled to 
convene. Intermingled between these dates are conferences 
of the Ministry of Communications, trafic managers, 
auditors and various others of a professional nature. 


Dr. Harvey Howard Free 


Dr. Harvey Howard, who was captured by Manchurian 
bardits more than two months ago, while he was assisting 
Major Palmer to defend a village against the bandits (Major 
Palmer was killed in the struggle), has been rescued, accord- 
ire to reports reaching Peking this week. Dr. Howard, 
though emaciated, is well and is expected to reach Peking 
within the next few days. 


Sino- Belgium Agreement Reached 


An agreement finally has been reached between China 
and Belgium for the settlement of their difficulties over 
whether the Belgium Boxer Indemnity should be paid in 
gold or paper frercs. The agreement took the form of an 
exchange of notes between the Belgium Minister and the 
Ccverrment, under the date of September 5 and made public 
September 15. The agreement follows practically the same 
lines as the Sino-French Franc Settlement of similar 
question, that is, China gets outright the money on the 
postponed Boxer Indemnity payments from January 1, 1918 
to Aueust 31, 1925. Hereafter payments are to be mace not 
by telegraphic transfer but through the medium of United 
States gold. The funds are to be handled through the 
Banque Belge. 


Wireless Controversy Still in Air we 


The controversy over the question of whether or not the 
Jepanese are to make good their claim to a monopoly on 
wireless construction in China, thus blocking the carrying 
out of the American contract, continues—and remains in the 
seme indeterminate condition, The Chinese government 
has preposed that both the Mitsui and the Federal (U.S. A.) 
contracts be cancelled, and that China herselt build the 
wireless stations with money borrowed from Japan and the 
United States. This proposal has been turned down by both 

the Japanese and the Americans. 


Comment on British Policy 


The instructions of the Foreign Secretary, Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, to the British delegates to the Tariff Conference, 
excerpts of which were published in these columns of last 
week’s Review, have aroused considerable comment in 
Peking——chiefly among influential Chinese. On the whole, 
the vernacular papers express dissatisfaction with the British 
point of view, particlarly the point made that Great Britain 
is willing to give up her privileges in China as soon as China 
has a strong central government. The papers repeat their 
customary declaration that China never will havea staple 
government as long as John Bull remains entrenched in the 
country. On the other hand, however, Dr. C.T. Wang, high 
in Peking diplomatic circles, commented favorably upon the 
remarks of Mr. Chamberlain. | 


Bandits Still Active 


Running the georges inthe upper Yangtsze has always 
been a hazardous undertaking by both foreign and Chinese 
boats not only because of the swift and treacherous current 
but more so because of the bandits. The latest outrage 
occured September 27, when a band of Chinese brigands, 
concealed in the cliffs overhanging the georges, fired on the 
American steamer Chi Chuen belonging to the Yangtsze 
Repid Steamship Company. One Chinese passenger was 
injured and the ship literally riddled with bullets. 
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New Books and 
Publications 


King Edward VII 


King Edward VIl, A Biography Vol. 1 From Birth to 
Accession 9th November 1841 to 22nd January 1901. By Sir 
Sidney Lee MacMillan and Co., Limited, St. Martin's Street, 
London, 1925, pp. xii, 831. Gold $8.00 


The present year has witnessed the publication of two 
notable and outstanding biographies—7he Life of Keats by 
the American poet, the late Amy Lowel!, and King Edward 
Vil by Sir Sidney Lee. The latter volume was prepared at 
the request of King George V, and is based “on documents 
in the royal archives’ and on “numerous collections of 
letters addressed by the late King to personal friends and 
to men of prominence in Official life..."’ In addition to 
unpublished materials the royal biographer adds: “I have 
made full use of all the information which, as far as | know, 
is already in print. I have examined newspapers (notably 
The Jimes) and periodicals of the epoch as well as the 
comprehensive and illuminating collections of diplomatic 
archives published by the French and German governments 
and memoirs of leading statesmen of this and other 
countries." The list of well known English men and women 
who gave aid to Sir Sindey Lee in his preparation of the 
study of King Edward is indeed imposing, and there can 
be no doubt both of the significance of the result of his 
labors and of the fact that this constitutes a definitive 
biography of a notable figure in the history of Furope. 


There are forty chapters in the volume, every one of 
which is of interest either from the viewpoint of the 
personal history of English royalty in the second half of the 
last century or from that of the significant part played by 
England and the Prince of Wales in world politics during 
that same period. As examples of topics touched upon the 
following may serve to illustrate: The Prince and Politics— 
Ministries, 1863-1874—Honours and Appointments—Access 
to Official Information: Foreign Affairs, 1863-1866—The 
Danish and the Seven Weeks’ Wars: The Affairs of Greece, 
1863-1876—Hopes and Fears of Russia, 1866-1875: The 
France-German War, 1870-1871; Political Estrangement 
from Russia 1876-1878: The Accession of Kaiser William 
Il. with its political and domestic consequences, 1888-1895; 
The Venezuelan Crisis, 1895-—-The Kaiser's Telegram to 
President Krueger, 3rd January 1896—The Kaiser’s Frowns 
and Smiles. 1896-1900; The South African War, 1899-1900— 
The Kaiser's Two Voices. 


Of especial interest to foreign residents and natives of 
the Far East is Section * of Chapter XX XIX in which the 
inter-relations of England, Russia and Germany are 
described in reference to the Boxer period. Nothing new 
regarding the Boxers themselves is given—which could 
hardly be expected in a book of this type—but the interplay 
of political jealousies in Europe helps the student of Far 
Eastern affairs to understand more clearly the way in which 
these affairs are connected with the policies of Europe. Sir 
Sidney Lee draws attention to the tactlessness of the Ger- 
man emperor in writing to Prince Edward on July 20th, 
1900: “The regiments destined for China are leaving at the 
beginning of August, and I want to see some of the troops 
off—the first German troops that leave for an oversea 
campaign since the troops which the Great Elector sent to 
William of Orange to help him to win the throne of 
England."’ The biographer's comment is: “The Kaiser's 
historical reference to the last occasion on which German 
soldiers had crossed the ocean for purposes of war hardly 
seemed happy tothe Prince.’ The bombastic utterances of 
the Kaiser and his desire that a German Commander-in- 
Chief of the allied forces in China be appointed are featured. 
but require no comment here. 


From the bookmaker’'s point of view this volume is a 
delight—the binding, paper, typography, and illustrations 
beisg excellent. In interest of style the biography ranks 
second only to Strachey’s Queen Victoria which it far 
outranks as a piece of historical research and compilation. 


St. John's University, September 25, 1925. 
H. F. MacNair 
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The American Club, Shanghai, will soon hang a painting 
of George Washington by Stanley Arthurs, one of America’s 
leading artists. The work, representing the famous patriot 
in a standing position, is the gift of one of America’s largest 
business concerns and cost G.$4,000. It will occupy a specially 
built place above the central fire-place in the assembly room 
of the Club. 


The history of the painting dates back to the Washington 
Ball, the annual dance of the American Community in 
Shanghai, of 1922. I: was at that time that prominent 
Americans regretted the absence of a worthy picture of the 
“Father of the Country.” Acting upon the suggestion of 
Consul-General E. S. Cunningham, the matter was brought 
before the American Association whose support of the 
project was readily given through the efforts of Mr. T. E. 
Doremus, then President of the Association. The regult 
of the discussions that followed was the finished painting, 


Portrait of George Washington Secured By American Community 


| | 


a 


six by eight feet in size, that arrived last week. 


Standing alone in massive proportions on a ledge of 
rock, Washington, in full uniform as Commander-in-Chief 


of the Colonial Army, is surveying the country in the vicinity | te 
of Valley Forge, while inthe distance his aide-de-camp is y 
seen holding the reins of Washington's white horse. The ¥ 


coat and campaign hat of the great American aredone ina : 
darkbrown while the vest and trousers are of white with 
a slight tinge of yellow. In the extreme background is a 3 
mountain ridge, the tops of which are in a slight mist. 2 
Along the sides of the mountains and into the valleys 4 
caravans of covered wagons are moving. | 


_ Although the American Club will be the home of the 
painting, it will be transferred to various scenes of American 
Cemmunity activities such as the Washington Ball, thus 


serving as center around which American patriotism may 
revolve. 
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American Gold Bond Quotati 


Name of Security 


‘Duke-Price Power Co, 
Ltd., Ist., Mtge....-----. 
Szecho - Slovak Govt. 
Sinking Fund Loan... 
Cuban Domin. Sugar Co. 
Ist Lien S. F. Loan... 
Finnish Guaranteed Mu- 


nicipal 5. F. Loan...... 
Republic of Chile S. F. 


Paris Lyons Mediter. 
m Co. S. F. Loan... 
Department of Seine 5. 
French Government S. 
German Government 5. 
Kingdom of Norway §&. 
New York Steam Corp. 
Cum. Pref. $7 Stock... 
Deutsche Renten Bank 
Ist Lien Farm Loan... 
Portland Electric Power 
Co. 7% Cum. 
Can. Pac. R. Rk. Co. Deb- 
Belgian Government S. 
Andes Copper Mining 
Co. Debentures .......-. 
German General Elec- 
tric Co. S. F. Loan... 
Saxon Public Works 
Inc. Ist Mtge. Guar- 
eateed S. F. Loan...... 
Cuban Northern RR. Co. 
Ist Mtge. Loan . 
Dodge Brothers Inc. De- 
bentures 
Republic of Finland S. 
Anaconda Copper Min- 


s= 
sa. 
44 Nov. I, 
65 Oct. 
J 
6 


6 Aug. 15, 


Sept. 15, 


Prior 


4 Perpetual 


jan. 15, 
6 july 1, 
may: i, 
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Stock 


Stock 


1949 
1952 
1944 
1954 
1942 
1958 
1942 
1949 
1949 
1943 


1950 


1955 
1943 
1945 


1945 
1966 
1940 
1950 
1938 
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The Nationa! City Co 


No. 2A Kiukiang Road. 
These Guotations 
National City Compan) 


GENERAL NEWS SUMMARY 


Sepiember 27—Judicial Induiry is decided to be held on 


to Maturity 


Oct, tet. 


6.70 


mpany International Bank Building 
Shanghai China. 
«re subject to confirmation by the 
of New York. 


October 3.——China will ask for tariff autonomy within 
ten years by four stages of development, is report from 
Peking.——Latvia settles all war debts with America —— 


Occupation of Jebel Ruchun gives French new 


position. 


September 28—An American submarine. the 5-51, is sunk 


after colliding with 
war debt proposals 


a steamer —-—The first 
the 


are scouted 


by 


French 
Americans. 


——Settlement is reached regarding British mill strike 
in Shanghai.——Yellow River again breaks its banks in 
Shantung, causing largest flood since 1887.——Dr. Harvie 
Howard is released after defeat of bandits.—-- League of 
_Nations report shows surplus of funds. 
September 29.—Prince of Wales sails from Argentine for 
England.——The new French offensive in Morocco has 


great effect ——British Colonia! 


Office reported to he 


loaning Hongkong £3,000,000-—F resh proposals by Wash- 
ington regarding Irench war debt causes consternation in 
strike for an 


France.——Chinese telegraph 


increase in wages. 


employes 


September 3U.—Attempts to raise sunken S-51 fail because 
of its heavy weight.——Telegraph strike spreads to all 


parts of China.——Ten thousand worker 


settlement of British 


season in Morocco stops military op 


mill strike 


October 1.—American steamer fired 
upper Yangtsze.——No solution has resulted as to French 
war debt to U.S. as French delegation prepares to sail 
from Washington._-—Conversion loan of England is over- 
suscribed.——Chinese Telegraph workers defend stand 
taken, charge mismanagement. 


forkers are effected by 
in Shanghai.——-Rainy 
erations. 


upon by bandits on 


Shanghai Exchange for Week Ending Wednesday, September 30, 1925. 


By Maitland, Fearon and Brand 


Exchange :—The London 


price of silver after touching 3344., closes at 323d. ready and 


32144. forward, which is y’s4. below the quotations ruling at the date of our last circular. 
Our official rate for T/T on London after rising to 3/34,, influenced by demand for Gold 
T/T from Merchants, and also Gold Dealers, has fallen to 1/240, There has been a certain 
amourt of Export Paper on the market. but the demand tor Gold T/T far exceeds the cover 


offering, 
and Yen, respeetively. 


Our stocks of silver are reported as follows: — 


Sycee and Bar Silver 


( hinese and Mexican Dollars 


Estimated value Tls 


- $7,903,000 an increase of Tis. 
§ 7,900,000 an increase of $ 


We close a little steadier with 3/2jd., 773 and ¢3% offering for sterling, Gold S. 


292,000. 
2,820,000. 


99 $91,000 as against Tls. 83,729,c¢0 held at this time last year. 


verage 


B° Thursday Friday | Sturday Monday Tuesday | Wednes 
rates for | 
Aue. Sept. 24 Sept. 2s] Sept. 26 Sept 28 Sept. 29 Sept, 30 
Bk's siling opening opening | opening opening opening opening 
rates ciosing closing closing closing closing 
T/T London 3 2.06¢ 3/23 3/2; 3/293/3 3/2? 3728 3 2} 
4m/s 3/2: 3/3) 13/24 3/3 3/3) 3/3 1/29 3/28) 3/2) 
T/T India 209 209! 209! 2125214 212! 2113 209° 
T/T France | 1,641. 40¢ 163< 1635 640 16501665 165¢ 1640 1630 1630 
T/T Hong 74 74¢ 70} 764 765 763 764 -62 763 
T/T Japan $3-42¢ $3 524 53} 53! 
T/T Batavia 189.69¢ 190} 190$ (191) 192) 1933 1923 191} 190 | 190 
Straits 738 73 73 72} - 93! l 3 
Bk's buying | | és 
rates 
Cred | 3/3 8/35 [8/59 3/35 3/38 3/38 
m/s 
| 1,715 Boe JATES E728 1710 1710 
4m/s N.Y 
Lec. TB. 794 Ro Bo Ro 79 79} 
am/s ,, Does 19; 80; 80} 8c} 80 79% 
B Dal | | | 
asec on 
Officia! quotation, Sept. 24 Sept, 2g Sept. 26 Sept. 28 Sept, 29° Sept. 30 
higher rate taken on 
when falling. Bui- 
hon. 
* London Price of | 
Bar Silver per oz. | 
(English Standard | 
gs touch) Pence. 3; 327% 321% 33% 32, 32% 
Y. Price of 
Bar Silver per oz. 
( Pure) | | G.$.722 G.$.70; 
Shanghai Price of 
Gold Bars (weight Tis Tls Tis. Tis. Tis Tis, 
Tis. 10 (Chauping) 
978 touch) ......... 2¢6*° 2557° 260*° 260*° 
Shanghai Silver | 
Bars (weight Tie. 
Shanghai Mexican © 
Dollars per $100... 93.6876) 72.575 72.60 73.875, 72.625] 73,5686 
Native Bank Rate 
of Interest (Caill- 
money ) 4) % 4% 33% | 32% 
*Closing Price in 
London for Previous 
day 
**Closing Price 
in New York tor 
Previous day 
Bank of England rate of discount 4i% London on Paris r/T 102.42 
Bank ef France rate of discount 6% | New York on London T/T 484,', 
London open Market of Dis. 3 m/e 35% Bombay on Londen T/T 1/6,°, 
» 4 33% Hongkong on ,, T/T 2/43 
» Kobe ,, T/T 1/8} 
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S, S. President Lincoln, Sept. 2, 


To San Francisco: 
Silk Piece Goods .... Pls, 3.99 
Pongees, Shantung 0.97 


Tea, Black, Hankow.. 32 

Tea, Black, Shanghai,. ,, 4 
Brassware ..... go 
Intestines, Pigs’, Salted ,, 19 
23 
Umbrellas, Paper ..... Pes, 710 


To New York: 
Silk, Raw, Steam Filature - 

White, Shanghai, Bis, 


Silk, Raw, Filature: 


~ 


Return ot the Shanghai Customs 
By: Pls—y Prteul or 1373 3/3 pounds; Bls.— Bales; Pcs.— Pieces; Mil thousands; Hh. Tis.— Haikhwan 7is., Sept. Customs Rate Tis. 1,16 equel Geld Jy 


Dyes, Aniline, Pkgs. 

és Hk, Tis, 4,436 
Tea, Black, Hankow .. Pls, 162 
Tea, Green: 


Gunpowder, Ningpo.. __,, 962 
Kiukiang ,, 20 
Hyson, Kiukiang.... ,, 42 
Young Hyson, Kiukiang ,, 158 
“ other Ports ,, 63 
Imperal, Kiukiaag... ,, 4 
Antimony Regulus ... _,, 420 
Egg Yolk, Dried .... 38 
Intestines, Sheep's, Salted ,, i 
Wool, Sheep's ..... 
Skins, Dog....... Pes, 5,000 


S. 8, President Cleveland, August 31, 
from U, S. A. 


S. S$, Gaelic Prince, August 31, 
from U.S. A. 
lorn Pipe Fittings ...... Dis, 31 
Lampwick 18 
Paper, Cardboard ..... * 30 
968 
6% 38 
6 
Caps Dor, 22 
Disinfectants........ Gals, 6,450 
Oil, Lubricating, 
Transformer ...... 3,500 
Oil, Unclassed,...... Galls. 260 


Paper, Unclassed .... ,. 1,026 


* 


What the Ships Carry between America and China’ 


October 3, 1925 


Turpentine, Vegetable,. ,, 83 
S. 8S. Africa Mara September 7, 
To Houston: 


$7 
Combing ,, 40 
To Tacoma, 
Tea, Black Kiukiang.. ,, 76 
To Indianapolis. 
Tea, Green: 
Gunpowder, Ningpo. _,, 165 
other Ports ,, 
To Chicago. 
Tea Green: 
Gunpowder, Ningpo.. _,, 
To New York: 


Silk, Raw, Re-recied- 
Wild, other Ports, 
be 50 64 
Silk, Kaw, Steam Pilature ; 


Wild, other Ports Bis. Asbestos Packing .... Pls. 3 Turpentine, Vegetable Galls. 220 While, Shanghai, Bis, 
Feathers,..... $79 Canned Asparagus ....  ,, 304 «Dyes, Aniline, Pkgs. Ble, 
Hk, Th. 488 94D Hk, Tis. 15,573 Sill, Raw, Filature: 
2 8S, West O'Rowa September 1, Wild, other Ports, 
20 Iron Pipe Fittings. .... Pils. 31 Intestines, Pigs’, Salted ,, 28 
Iron Bar Ends........ Pls. Sag Giycerime, ‘ 339 Tinned Plates. Plain... 270 S. President Hayes, September 10 
Tinned Plates, plain... ,, 18,961 Leather, Sole,.......  ,, 131 Silk, Cocoons, Domestic, Double 
Indigo Paste, Artificial, Milk, Condensed..... ,, 900 Leather, Patent...... i 2 Silk, Co: cons, Domestic, Pierced: 
8,898 167 Paper, Printing ...... 2,<60 Shanghai Bls, 43... Pls, 99,29 
38 Paints, Unelassed..... ,, 7$7 Canned Fruits....... Doz 30° Other Forts Fis. ,, $69.98 
166 Shrimps, Dried ...... $0 Gil, Lubricating Hair, Horse Tail ...... ” ays 
Oil, Lubricating Mineral Galls, 23,642 Paint, Enamel,...... Galls, 6 960 White, Shanghai, 
Oli, Unclassed, ..... 696 Unclassed 296 Timber: BO oe Pls, 15,08 
96 Softwood, Ordinary Tea, Black, Kiukiang.. ,, 
S. Genoa Maru, September 4, Lb; 960 Sawn........Sup ft 223,757 Tea, Green: 
To San Francisco : ene Pcs. $4 Softwood, Merchrnt- Gunpowder, Ningpo.. 458 
Tea, Green: Lemons, Fresh ...... +, 102,900 114.374 Antimony, Oxide....-  ,, 386 
Gunpowder, Ningpo,. Ps, 476 Canned Fish ........ Dos, 240 S. S$. Hanover, September 3, Antimony Regulus.... ,, 3, 
Hair, Human $3 Fruits, 871 from U, A. Egg. Albumen Dried, 228 
Lard, 361 Meats........ 358 Iron Hoop Enes,..... Pis. 1,35! Glycerine 87 
To Boston - 432 tron Galvanized: Hate, Straw 
Tea, Black, Hankow,, P's. 76 Wire Shorts ...... 754 
Tea, Green, 107 Cigarettes .........- 5, 36,020 Lubricating 
To New York Treasure: Gell: 6.370 420 
Foreign Goods Silver Bars .. Hk. Tis, 653,171 »» Kerosene in Cases, ., 610,940 Wool, Sheep’s....... ,, 163 
Weekly Cotton Market Report have been booked for export to Szechuen, Canton, Kiangee, 


By J. Spunt & Co. 


China Cotton:—The firm tendency in our market con- 
tinued during the past week, and a further advance of Tls. 
1.50 for September delivery and about Tls. 0.50 for forward 
deliveries has taken place, the movement was rendered more 


vigorous by the covering of 


shorts in the early positions. 


which was influenced by the firm attitude and operations of 
the local Bull clique. Whatever may be the ultimate object 
of these operations, their influence has been one of the 
controlling factors in the market, and has brought about a 
moderate revival of Bull speculation on the part of the 
outside public. At the close, however, the undertone of the 


market is steady. 


In summing up the situation, it seems to us that looking 
at the question of supply and demand, we fail tosee any 
reason to depart from our former opinion, therefore, if the 
market has been bulledto a standstill, we do not wish to be 
understood as being enthusiastic on the bear side, but we think 
the recent advance is about all that can be expected, and that 
the next fluctuation of consequence is likely to be downward. 
For the present. we would advise taking advantage of the 
strong market to sell and take moderate profits on weak 


markets. 


Yarn :—During the past week there has been no change in 
the fundamental conditions of the market. Fluctuations were 
within narrow limits, evolving a steady tendence at the close 
of the week. In all some 6000 to 7000 bales of local spinning < 


Swatow, Tientsin, Fukien, Hankow, Wuhu, Ningpo, Che 


and other interior ports. 
Liverpool:— 


American-Middling ... 


-Middling last reported....13.63 


Tone of market, Steady. 


Indian Market :~— 


Fully Good Bengal. Dec/Jan .. | 


Fine Oomra. 


OO 


Fully Good Broach, Apr./May..422 
Tone of the market :— Easier. 


New York Market :— 


Price of Mid-American. 23.65 Spot. 
23.37 Oct. 
23.72 Dec 
23.05 Jan. 
23.29 Mar 
23.00 May 
Tone of the market :—/:asier, 
Shanghai Market:— 
Tungchow, Tia, 38.50 


Ningpo, Spot........-.. 


» 
eet ” 34.60 


Tone of the market :—S/eady, 
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October 3, 1925 


In The American Consular Court 


for the District of Tsinan, China. 


Ia Re Estate of 
MARY A. BEEDER. 
Deceased. 


Estate Action No. 5 


Notice te Creditors. 


eer ee eee Cee eee eee eee eee 


Pursuant to an order of said court, notice 
is hereby given to all persons having claims 
against the estate of Mary A. Reeder, deceased, 
to present the same, with vouchers, to Charles 
V. Reeder at Weihsien, Shantung, China, 
administrator of said estate, on or before 
February 5, 1926, and all persons owing debts 
to said deceased are hereby notified to make 
payment of the same to said Charles V. 
Reeder, administrator. 


Charles V. Reeder. 
Administrator. 


Weihsien, Shantung, China, August 5, 1925. 
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IN THE UNITED STATES COURT FOR CHINA 


In re Estate of Cause No. 2558 
JAY DINSMORE, Estate No. 576 
Deceased. => DOTICE 


eee eee eee eee eee ee eee 


Pursuant to an order of said Court, noticeis hereby 
iven to all persons having claims against the estate of 
ay Dinsmore, deceased, to present the name, with 

vouchers, to the undersigned on or before March 12, 
1926, and all persons owing debts to said deceased are 
hereby notified to make payment of the same in due 
course to the undersigned. 
WILLIAM J. CANNON 
Administrator. 
c/o China Import & Export Lumber Co. 
Feochew, China. 


Sept mber 12, 1925 


Bf It Pays 
to Play! 
It also pays to get 


reliable rackets and gears 
from 


Squires Bingham Co. 


SHANGHAI 
Send for sportsman’s price list 


WHO'S WHO 


Among Review Advertisers 


Operators of the American Criental Mail Line, freight and 
passenger Pacific service. 


Baldwin Locomotive Works 125 


Builders of locomotives and railway equipment, 


Complete banking service. 


British-American Tobacco Company...--.... Back Cover 
Manufacturers and distributors of cigarettes and tobacco. 


Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway ............122 


Continental railway (electrified), 


Chih Tze Umi 110 
Offering literature, political science and business courses. 

China Jade Company 110 
Exclusive presentations in arts, jewelry, etc, 

Chinese-American Bank of Commerce...........-..:.0+. 126 
Domestic and international banking service. 

Banking service and facilities. 


Round-the- World passenger and freight service. 


Equitable Eastern Banking Corporation................. 124 
International banking facilities, 


Freyn Engineering DDT 


Consulting and construction engineers. 


Great Northern Railway ...... 112 
Trans-continental railway, The Oriental Limited, 


International Banking Corp .........-.......ccccseceeeeeeees 120 
International Banking Service, 


Kiangnan Dock and Engineering Works................. 119 
Shipbuilders, boilder makers and dockowners 


Koppel Industrial Car and Equipment Company ...127 


Railway equipment manufacturers. 


Liggett and Meyers Tobacco Company.................. I] 
Manufacturers and distributors of cigarettes and tobacco, 

Peitaiho Agency 117 
Rentals and sales agents, 

Squires Bingham Company Vil 
Reliable sporting goods, 

Standard Oil Company of New York .................... Ill 
Socony-Petroleum Products—Branches all over the world. 

Operators of fine first-class hotels in Amcrica, 

Jewelry and art curios, 

United States Steel Products Company.................. 123 
Manufacturers and distributors and stee! and steel products, 

United States Court for Chima....... Vil 
Court notices. 

Universal Winding Company 119 
Manufacturers of winding machines, 

U. S. Rubber Export Company .........-.-..-:..e0eccseecees 122 


Manufacturers and distributors of rubber and rubber products, 


Film producers, 
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Virginia Cigarettes 
possess a distinctive flavour. 


pronounced yet pleasingly 
delicate 


Sold Everywhere 


~ 


e This advertisement is issued by the British American Tobacco Co (China) Ltd B-230 


+ Registered at the Chinese Post Office as a newspaper fo 
transmission with special marks privileges in China 
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